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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


PYRAMID 

Vendome ; Pyramid; It don’t mean a thing; 
Django, How high the moon; Romaine 
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JOHN LEWIS with 
GEORGE DUVIVIER, CONNIE KAYE and PERCY HEATH 
IMPROVISED MEDITATIONS AND EXCURSIONS 


Now’s the time ; Smoke gets in your eyes; 
Delaunay’s dilemma ; Love me; Yesterdays ; 

How long has this been going on ; September Song 
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SATCHMO—A MUSICAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

These four records, which are sold as 

a boxed set not available separately, present 
re-creations by Armstrong and various 
groups, of Louis Armstrong classics 
originally recorded between 1923, when he was 
with King Oliver, and 1934. A witty, 
imformative commentary by Louis himself 
links the numbers and welds the whole into 
a true musical autobiography. 
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DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA with 
COOTIE WILLIAMS, REX STEWART, 

BARNEY BIGARD, JOHNNY HODGES, etc. 

AT HIS VERY BEST 

Jack the bear ; Concerto for Cootie ; Harlem air 
shaft ; Across the track blues; Chloe; 

Royal Garden blues ; Warm valley ; Ko-ko; 
Black, brown and beige ; Creole love call ; 
Transbluency 
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DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA with 
COOTIE WILLIAMS, REX STEWART, LAWRENCE BROWN, 
BARNEY BIGARD, JOHNNY HODGES, BEN WEBSTER, etc. 
IN A MELLOTONE 

Take the A’ train; A portrait of Bert Williams ; 
Main stem ; Just a-settin’ and a-rockin’ ; 

I got it bad and that ain’t good ; Perdido lost ; 

Blue serge ; The flaming sword ; Mellow tone; 
Cotton tail ; I don’t know what kind of blues I got; 
Rumpus in Richmond; All too soon; Sepia 
panorama ; Rocks in my bed; What am I here for 
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It Happened In Monterey 


Conclusive proof that the Monterey 
Jazz Festival is as essential to the world 
of jazz as the long-playing phonograph 
record and the jazz night club was given 
—if, indeed, further proof was needed 
—in this, its third consecutive year. 

On a strictly musical level, Monterey’s 
great successes have resulted essentially 
from a two-pronged policy. 

Firstly, a musician is appointed as 
Musical Consultant, and it is he who 
selects the artists and plans the pro- 
gram. This virtually insures the co- 
operation of the musicians in maintain- 
ing the quality of performance at peak 
levels—especially when the Musical 
Consultant is a man like John Lewis, 
who carries the same high standards 
and disciplined approach which are ap- 
parent from the Modern Jazz Quartet 
into all of his work. With Lewis in 
charge, his fellow jazzmen sense they 
are giving time and efforts only for 
their art, and not as is more often the 
case, to make money for some calloused 
promoter. 

Equally important has been Mon- 
terey’s emphasis on presenting new or 
relatively unknown artists and com- 
missioning new works especially for 
the festival. For the past three years, 
for example, the afternoons have been 
reserved for programs of unusual in- 
terest not likely to be heard elsewhere. 
while the evenings feature somewhat 
more conventional fare—with no de- 
cline in quality of course. In a sense 
the afternoons at Monterey are divi- 
dends realized through the generally 
larger grosses from the evening pro- 
grams. 

All of the above was well-illustrated 
by this year’s Saturday afternoon con- 
cert, devoted to exploring some of the 
frontiers of jazz. As such, it included 
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sets by the quartets of two of the most 
controversial instrumentalists in jazz, 
John Coltrane and Ornette Coleman, 
and the west coast premier of a pair of 
compositions by Gunther Schuller in 
the idiom generally referred to as “new 
music” or “third stream music.” 

Conceived and moderated by 
Schuller, the program opened with some 
brief prefatory remarks in which the 
composer asked the audience to resist 
the desire to reject the unfamiliar, and 
instead bear with the developing artist 
as he attempts to find a unique style in 
which he can give complete expression 
to his personality. On this quite ap- 
propriate ‘note, the John Coltrane 
quartet (Coltrane, tenor and soprano 
sax; McCoy Tyner, an_ outstanding 
piano player; Steve Davis. bass; Billy 
Higgins, drums) was introduced. 

In a set of three tunes, Coltrane de- 
monstrated why he is one of the two or 
three most influential musicians cur- 
rently playing jazz. Equinox, a slow, 
pulsating blues with a middle-Eastern 
flavor, was followed by Coltrane’s 
haunting ballad, Naima. My Favorite 
Things, the concluding selection, was 
played on soprano sax, and caused a 
shock to run through the audience, most 
of whom were hearing Coltrane play 
soprano for the first time. His style on 
that instrument gives it a totally new, 
sound that cannot be identified with 
Sidney Bechet—or anyone else, for that 
matter; in all probability, it is only a 
question of time before many of the 
younger saxophonists begin to double 
on soprano. 

The second portion of the program 
was devoted to “new music.” Pioneered 
by Schuller and Lewis, among others, 
“new music” attempts to draw on both 
jazz and modern symphonic techniques 


while remaining independent of either. 
The Sunday afternoon program at the 
1959 festival was set aside for works in 
this area and the inclusion of two more 
recent compositions in this year’s pro- 
gram is indicative both of the enthusi- 
astic response with which the “new 
music” was met in 1959, and advances 
made since then. 

In his introduction to Abstractions, 
first of the two compositions to be per- 
formed, Schuller explained that the free- 
dom found in Ornette Coleman’s play- 
ing impressed him in many ways as 
being parallel to that which the con- 
temporary symphonic composer enjoys 
through the use of serial techniques and 
other devices. In this fashion, he was 
led to write a piece showcasing the alto 
saxophonist, supported by a_ string 
quartet (the Baker String Quartet), two 
bass violins (Red Mitchell and Scott 
La Faro), vibraphone (Victor Feldman), 
electric guitar (Jim Hall) and drums 
(Larry Bunker). 

The second composition, Conversa- 
tions, a sequence of two-way conversa- 
tions between the Baker Quartet and a 
jazz quartet (Feldman, vibes; John 
Lewis, piano; Mitchell, bass; Bunker, 
drums). 

“I make no claim that these pieces 
are either jazz or so-called ‘classical’ 
music,” said Schuller; “it is just music.” 
He further emphasized that rather than 
trying to categorize, the listener should 
be more concerned with the question of 
whether such music is good, or, as 
Schuller put it, “not so good.” 

Accordingly, I found that these 
works, while they do not generate the 
same emotional response that charac- 
terizes the playing of both Coltrane and 
Coleman. nonetheless have a distinct 
appeal of their own. Perhaps it is the 
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Above: DON CHERRY, ORNETTE COLEMAN. 
NAT & CANNONBALL ADDERLEY. 


HELEN HUMES. 
(Photos by Jim Marshall) 
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combination of the intellectual ap- 
oroach from symphonic music with the 
jazzman’s assiduously cultivated gift for 
mmediate self-expression. In any case, 
i was in complete agreement with the 
audience in bestowing unqualified ap- 
proval on this portion of the program. 


The music of Ornette Coleman, ac- 
cording to Schuller, represents, “ ie 
complete outpouring of the soul .. . 
uninhibited . . . but not undisciplined,” 
an estimate which turned out to be 
prophetic in its accuracy. Backed by 
bass (La Faro) and drums (Earl Black- 
well), Ornette and trumpeter Donald 
Cherry held the audience rapt through 
a set of six tunes, five of which were 
too new to be titled, the last being 
almost mandatorily called Free (everyone 
cracked up when Ornette announced the 
title, in what was the only descent from 
the high plane of absolute art during 
the afternoon). 


This program, like that of the follow- 
ing day, was both an artistic triumph 
and a commercial success, being warmly 
received by the audience of 3500. By 
providing an opportunity to juxtapose 
muscians such as Coltrane and Coleman 
under optimum conditions (the two are 
not so dissimilar as their records might 
indicate), and then to compare both of 
these virtually self-taught jazz artists 
with some recent developments in con- 
temporary symphonic music, Monterey 
performed an invaluable service to the 
jazz community, at the same _ time 
demonstrating that conscious artistry 
need not be uncommercial. 


Moreover the effect of programs of 
this type is felt even beyond the con- 
fines of the jazz world. It would have 
been difficult for even the least know- 
ledgeable spectator to have witnessed 
this concert without being impressed by 
the vitality of the music and the realiza- 
tion that its practitioners are in every 
way artists of stature. Perhaps it is not 
too much to hope that such a non- 
initiate, after his experiences at Mon- 
terey, might even come to agree with 
Francis Newton that Charlie Parker is 
a more significant figure im 20th cen- 
tury American music than, say. Aaron 
Copland. 


Inasmuch as it was just one year ago, 
at the 1959 Festival, that Ornette Cole- 
man made what was in effect his pub- 
lic debut, I hope it will not be con- 
sidered too inappropriate if I append a 
few thoughts on that artist (trust Or- 
nette to bring out the latent jazz critic 
in one, if nothing else). 


Firstly, he is capable of great beauty. 
Sunday evening he played a version of 
You'll Never Know How Much I Love 
You, which was ravishingly lovely in its 
simplicity. His tone can at times seem 
harsh or unpleasant, but he cannot be 
faulted for this; as Gunther Schuller 
pointed out, these are qualities of life 
itself which he is attempting to repro- 
duce in his music. 


Like the Lambert-Hendricks-Ross group 
however, Ornette is more effective in 
person than on record. Not only do his 
LPs fail to do him justice, but their 
insufferable futuristic titles (The Shape 
of Jazz to Come, Change of The Cen- 
tury) actually muddy the issue by ob- 
scuring what I, for one, consider very 
real links with the jazz tradition. Like- 
wise almost all of the overly-laudatory 
criticism of. which he has been the ob- 
ject. 


To be sure, Ornette is a gifted artist 
working toward complete  self-expres- 
sion but the same is not a whit less true 
of Coltrane or Sonny Rollins, musicians 
who I expect will ultimately exert a 
much greater effect on “the shape of 
jazz to come” than Coleman. I have 
had some difficulty in trying to account 
for the fact that Coleman is given such 
a buildup while Coltrane remains rela- 
tively ignored by the critics. But then 
Coltrane has been on the scene aH 
along—which makes it difficult for any 
self-respecting critic to discover him. 


In addition to purely musical con- 
siderations, there is another, somewhat 
more intangible aspect of Monterey 
which is neatly summed up by John 
Lewis’ statement in the Festival pro- 
grame notes: “I am of the opinion that 
a Festival should be as its name implies, 
a festive occasion. A time when dreams 
are let fly and the heart and the head 
are made to feel good about life and 
living.” 

Easy enough to say, but the creation 
of such an occasion, at the same time 
presenting a series of five artistically 
successful programs, is a Herculean task 
requiring unremitting attention to de- 
tail and a plough-horse’s capacity for 
work. 


Primarily, both artists and audience 
must be in a mood to give freely of 
themselves, or there will be no festival 
in any real sense of the word. By way 
of illustration, this includes, on the one 
hand planning a leisurely and intelligent 
program which allows sufficient time for 
each group to be heard at length, and 
on the other arranging for a_high- 
fidelity amplification system that pro- 
vides clean and well-balanced sound at 
any point within the arena where the 
concerts are held. Nothing can afford 
to be overlooked—for instance, perform- 
ances must be timied so as not to be 
drowned out by aircraft taking off from 
nearby Monterey airfield. 


For attending to all of these details 
by Festival-time, John Lewis and Festi- 
val Manager Jimmy Lyons and his staff” 
deserve boundless credit. 


In addition to these more or less 
mundane matters, there is one further 
stroke of pure genius—due again, 
wouldn't you know it, to John Lewis— 
that virtually assures Monterey of a 
festive atmosphere: retention of the 
Dave Lambert—Jon Hendricks—Annie 
Ross vocal group as permanent musical 
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masters of ceremonies. This move gives 
the Festival a three-fold reward. 


Firstly, it insures the warm good 
humor that L-H-R project as: a_per- 
manent fixture at Monterey. Moreover, 
their delightfully appropriate musical 
introductions (e.g., Walkin’ Shoes for 
the Mulligan big band; Take The ‘A’ 
Train for Duke Ellington) are an in- 
valuable contribution towards unifying 
what otherwise might be a disjointed 
series of concerts. Lastly, the entire 
weekend is thus allowed to benefit from 
the presence of Hendricks’ ever-fertile 
mind. 


It was, in fact, Jon who provided 
Monterey with another of its most 
memorable moments. The allegorical 
Evolution of the Blues Song, which he 
wrofe, directed and narrated, not only 
broke up the Saturday audience—it had 
musicians backstage sobbing and crying 
as well (“They’re hearing the truth 
now!” was Jay Jay Johnson’s com- 
ment). 


Picture, if you will: a group of eight 
children of all races, seated onstage 
facing Hendricks (and, significantly, with 
their back turned to the adult audience). 
As the children listen, Jon begins to 
relate in verse the history of the blues 
—and, on a symbolic level, of the 
Negro people in America—while lead- 
ing the audience to see life through the 
eyes of a child (“In your youth you’re 
wiser by far/Than adults are”) and to 
understand the spiritual basis under- 
lying jazz (“The spirituals are the 
mother of the blues and the blues are 
the mother of jazz”). 


The parable continues, and John in- 
tersperses his text with musical ex- 
amples: African work songs by Miriam 
Makeba; spirituals and work songs by 
Odetta; blues by Big Miller and Jimmy 
Witherspoon; a lecture on New Orleans 
and alto saxophone solos by Pony 
Poindexter; gospel songs by a thrilling 
new discovery, Miss Hannah Dean, and 
by the Andrews Sisters, an electrifying 
gospel quintet from the Ephesian 
Church of God in Christ at Berkeley; 
and concluding with a moving sermon 
by Big Miller (“I see all colors of God’s 
little flowers blooming in the audience,” 
Miller told the inter-racial crowd of 
5000). 


These artists had the audience in the 
palm of their hand, laughing, crying, 
shouting “Amen!” and standing hand- 
clapping virtually as one. But the after- 
noon clearly belonged to Hendricks, and 
I must confess that the section of the 
program following the Evolution, de- 
voted to selections by Odetta and Miss 
Makeba, struck me as an anticlimax by 
comparison. With childlike simplicity 
that was beautiful to behold, Jon made 
the audience comprehend how what the 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King calls “soul 
force” can underline such seemingly 
diverse things as jazz music and the 
Southern sit-ins. If, in its three years, 


the Monterey Jazz Festival had done 
nothing other than to present this pro- 
gram and that of the preceeding after- 
noon, it would have justified its exist- 
ence many times over. 


I have devoted a great deal of space 
to describing the two afternoons, not 
because the rest of the Festival was 
without values, but because these pro- 
grames are representative of the new 
heights in jazz presentation which have 
been pioneered at Monterey. 


In actuality, when one considers the 
number of groups taking part, it is 
somewhat surprising that the level of 
performance throughout the weekend 
was consistently superior, and fre- 
quently better. 


The only really dull moments came 
on Friday evening, and most of these 
were contributed by Andre Previn (de- 
spite excellent backing from bassist 
Red Mitchell), who has yet to learn the 
value of restraint in his playing. 


The other flaw in the Friday pro- 
gram consisted of scheduling only three 
acts, and of the three, giving too much 
time to the Gerry Mulligan Concert 
Band at the expense of singer Helen 
Humes. 


Alternating blues and standards, Miss 
Humes provided most of the evening’s 
high points in a set which demonstrated 
that her vocal mastery has, if anything, 
increased in the 22 years since she first 
joined the Basie band. She was given 
superb accompaniment by John Lewis. 
piano; Red Callender, bass; and Earl 
Palmer, a brilliant but unknown drum- 
mer from Los Angeles. (Incidentally, it 
would have been instructive for those 
who claim John Lewis can’t swing to 
see him in action on this evening.) 


The charm of the Mulligan band, on 
the other hand, definitely began to pall 
after playing in both the opening and 
closing positions. What is needed is a 
greater diversity of arrangements. As of 
now, the same devices (bass release on 
the next-to-last chorus, Mulligan-Bob 
Brookmeyer duets, e.g.) are found in 
too many tunes. Further, Gene Quill 
(alto) and Willie Dennis (trombone) 
could easily stand more solo space. 


No such complaints can be lodged 
against the Saturday evening concert. 
Duke Ellington and his band were the 
backbone of the program, filling both 
opening and closing slots and backing 
Jimmy Rushing in a set of stomping 
blues—ait in addition to unveiling 
Duke’s new Suite Thursday. 


Based on the writings of John 
Steinbeck, who first brought fame to 
Monterey, the four-part suite was com- 
missioned especially for the Festival; it 
was, in its composer’s own words, “a 
real swinging thing.” In the first move- 
ment reeds were alternately set against 
growl trumpets and muted brass. The 
following two sections were The Beauti- 
ful Dream, played on clarinet by Jimmy 


Hamilton, and, The Fog That Clouds 
It, by Paul Gonsalves, tenor. 


Following an appearance by the 
“Cannonball” Adderley quintet, Elling- 
ton returned to support Jimmy Rushing. 
Like Helen Humes the night before, 
Jimmy left the audience howling 
“More!” when he walked offstage after 
an all-too-short set of five numbers. 


For his closing offering Duke elected 
to bring on Milt Grayson, his new male 
vocalist, in an obvious effort to plug his 
newest records. Grayson is far from my 
favorite singer and after Rushing, he 
was frankly somewhat of a drag. For- 
tunately, however, everything was saved 
by Paul Gonsalves, who contributed 
one of those solos on Grayson’s con- 
cluding number, One More Time, and 
brought vhe evening’s festivities to an 
appropriate climax. 


_Earlier in the evening, the Adderley 
group (Julian, alto; Nat Adderley, cor- 
net; Victur Feldman, piano; Sam Jones, 
bass; Louis Hayes, drums) delivered 
themselves of a warm and moving per- 
formance. Included—by audience de- 
mand—was the now-famous Dis Hyeah. 
Surprise of the set was pianist Feldman. 
who replaced Detroiter Barry Harris in 
the quintet. Not only does Feldman fit 
right in—-he may even turn out to be 
Cannonball’s best piano player to date. 


If Saturday night’s concert was 
superb, Sunday’s was no less so. 


Opening was the newly-formed Mont- 
gomery Brothers quartet: Wes, guitar; 
Buddy. piano; Monk, bass; and Law- 
rence Marable, drums. Buddy and 
Monk are familiar from the defunct 


Mastersounds, although they played 
vibes and bass, respectively, in that 
group; Wes, in the words of Ralph 


Gleason, “is the best thing to happen 
to jazz guitar since Charlie Christian.” 
The changes in personnel and _instru- 
mentation have made this a much 
superior group in comparison to the 
Mastersounds. They turned in a splen- 
did performance on this evening. 


In addition to their chores as musical 
masters of ceremonies—which included 
singing some very amusing short scat 
numbers while the stage was being 
shifted—Lambert-Hendricks-Ross had a 
set to themselves Sunday night. They 
devoted most of their efforts to material 
taken from their forthcoming album of 
Duke Ellington compositions. Though 
all were first-rate, by far the most en- 
chanting was Cottontail, in which the 
lyrics set to Ben Webster’s tenor solo 
describe a jazz version of the children’s 
story Flopsy, Mopsy, Cottontail and 
Peter. 


Following a return performance by 
the Ornette Coleman foursome sans 
Don Cherry (described above), the 
Modern Jazz Quartet appeared to pre- 
sent their own unique musical combina- 
tion of intellect and emotion. 
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Apparently the Quartet has learned 


‘from previous experiences at Monterey 


that, with the temperature at about 45° 
F. and a heavy mist threatening to turn 
to rain imminently, it is up to the per- 
formers to keep things moving. In any 
case, that is just what they did, running 
through a suite of five numbers which 
opened with Ralph's New Blues and 
—in what must have been an implicit 
tribute to Ralph J. Gleason—utilized 
that Milt Jackson composition as a uni- 
fying thread to weave their performance 
together. 


At the conclusion of the New Blues 
suite the MJQ was joined onstage by 
Jay Jay Johnson, who proceeded to 
astonish both the audience and _ this 
reviewer with the effortless virtuosity 
of his playing and his skill as a com- 
poser. (Here is another performer 
whose records, while good enough, fail 
to convey an adequate impression of 
his talents). 


The current Louis Armstrong group 
closed the program, and the festival. 
While there is no denying that one 
would appreciate an occasional some- 
thing new from him, when in good 
form—as he was this evening—Louis is 
still magnificent. Besides, as the per- 
sonification of jazz, what figure could 
be more appropriate to conclude this 
best of all possible jazz festivals? 


In summary, all of the musical and 
non-musical elements of Monterey 
seemed to conspire in the creation of a 
true festival of jazz, in which the collec- 
tive empathy (some might even call it 
love) intrinsic to that music flourishes 
like a rare plant in a hot house. Small 
wonder, then, that the Monterey Jazz 
Festival has come to be known as the 
“American Salzburg.” 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES ON RECORD 


(PART XXII) 


I have been writing this present 
column on blues recordings for nearly 
two years—years which have seen the 
deletion of some gems from the E.M.I. 
catalogue and the complete disappear- 
ance of the wonderful London Archives 
LP’s. But on the credit side there has 
been the issue of Snooks Eaglin (Heri- 
tage), two Lightnin’ Hopkins (Heritage 
and 77) Angola Prisoners’ Blues (Jazz 
Collector), Blues Fell This Morning 
(Philips) and the start of the distribu- 
tion of the magnificent Folkways LP’s. 
A bitter-sweet period, but one in which 
the scales have been weighted in the col- 
lectors’ favour. 

There being no artist whose name 
begins with the letter X, and certainly 
no blues singer who boasts a surname 
starting with Z, we now reach the end 
of this series. 

I can think of no better way of finish- 
ing than with Mama and Jimmy 
Yancey. Although Jimmy was not 
strictly a blues singer his life was so 
closely bound with that of his wife 
Estelle that it would be almost impos- 
sible to write about one without in- 
cluding the other—and after all, Jimmy 
is the blues, body and soul! 


JAZZ IMMORTALS NO. 2 


“Jimmy Yancey” 

Side 1: Yancey’s Mixture/Death Let- 
ter Blues (with vocal by Yancey)/ 
Midnight Stomp. 


Side 2: Boodlin’/At The Window/ 
Sweet Pootie/The Rocks. 
VOGUE LDE 166. 


Jimmy Yancey has been called the 
“Father of Boogie Woogie” and, with 
Pine Top Smith, has been credited with 
its invention. This is both misleading 
and entirely untrue. Boogie was not the 
brain-child of any one pianist. It was 
the primitive expression of Negro piano 
men with little or no musical training. 
They played as they felt, and what and 
how they played happened to be both 
exciting and very good. But this is 
neither the time nor the place to at- 
tempt a history of Boogie piano, and 
we must pass on to the story of the 


Yanceys, dealing this month with 
Jimmy. 

Yancey was never a pure Boogie 
pianist, although at times he used a 
modified boogie bass—examples of this 
can be heard on the record under re- 
view. At this point I would like to 
quote from Charles Fox’s extremely 
good sleeve note, in which he gives an 
admirable description of the pianist’s 
style: “Yancey is often called a boogie 
woogie pianist yet he did not play ex- 
clusively in that idiom. When he did, 
his playing hardly conformed to the 
orthodox pattern of the style. Instead 
of a rolling four-to-the-bar bass, Yancey 
omits or syncopates the second beat in 
the bar and often omits the fourth beat. 
The effect created is similar to the sway- 
ing rhythm of the habanera.” 

In short he was a blues pianist, and 
he seldom deviated from the twelve or 
eight bar formula. Within this narrow 
musical world Jimmy created some ex- 
tremely beautiful jazz piano. He found 
he could express himself to the full 
within the range of the blues and he 
was certainly not the first, or by no 
means the last, to do so. On the very 
few occasions when he played a rag or 
a stomp his interpretation took on 
something of the idiom of the blues. I 
have one rag recorded at a private 
party and never commercially issued 
which is so blues-based that it almost 


ceases to be ragtime, yet it is so attrac- 
tive that even a purist ragtime devotee 
(if such a person exists) would be 
charmed by it. 

Yancey started his career as a singer 
and tap-dancer when he was a mere 
child, and it was when he was an enter- 
tainer that he began to take an interest 
in the music of his race, particularly 
the blues. For many years his piano ac- 
tivities were only a sideline, and it can 
be truthfully said that he was never 
really a professional musician. He 
seldom played the piano for a living but 
on occasion would take a job for a 
small fee, 

With his dancing act he _ toured 
America, and later Europe, but by 1913 
he had retired from the vaudeville busi- 
ness and returned to the city of his 
birth, Chicago. Somewhere on the teem- 
ing Southside he made his home, and 
there he remained with his wife, Estelle, 
until his death in 1952. 

To baseball enthusiasts who visited 
Comiskey Park, the home of the famous 
Chicago White Sox, Jimmy was a 
familiar figure, for he was ground- 
keeper at the Park for many years— 
right up to his fatal collapse. It is cer- 
tain that few, if any, of the thousands 
of White Sox fans who thronged the 
huge stadium throughout the seasons 
realised that in their midst was a jazz 
immortal. 

As a musician Yancey is quite unique. 
His technique is bare, but quite ade- 
quate for his very simple style. His was 
a profoundly moving and _ beautiful 
music which had a lasting effect on such 
men as Albert Ammons, Meade Lux 
Lewis, and many others. His playing 
was delicate and full of the most de- 
lightful right hand improvisations; yet 
when playing his faster blues he could 
produce a fierce swing equal to almost 
any other pianist in a similar idiom. 
Never at any time did he play to the 
gallery, and the seeker after piano fire- 
works will find little to admire in the 
music contained in this Vogue LP. 
There are no “screwy” chords a la 
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PIANORAMA 


EARL ‘FATHA’ HINES AND HIS QUARTETTE 
‘EARL'S PEARL'S’ 


including : Rosetta ; St. Louis Blues Boogie Woogie; 
Like when the Saints ; You can depend on me 
MGM.-C-833 (Mono) LP 


‘OSCAR PETERSON PLAYS HARRY WARREN’ 
H.M.V. 7EG8618 (Mono) EP 


‘THE ART TATUM BUDDY De FRANCO QUARTET' 
H.M.V. 7EG8619 (Mono) EP 


JAZZ FOR DANCING TOO 


‘DANCE ALONG WITH BASIE’ 
including: Makin’ whoopee ; Fools rush in ; 
Secret love ; Can’t we be friends 
Columbia 33SX1264 (Mono) LP SCX3333 (Stered) LP 
‘MAYNARD FERGUSON PLAYS JAZZ FOR DANCING’ 
including : I’ll be seeing you ; ’Tis Autumn ; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy ; Soft winds 
Columbia 33SX1270 (Mono) LP SCX3338 (Stereo) 
‘DANCE WITH KID ORY or Just Listen’ 


including : Fidgety feet ; 12th Street Rag ; Dinah 
H.M.V. CLP1395 (Mono) LP CSD1325 (Stereo) LP 


ELLA—AND LOUIS 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
SINGS SONGS FROM THE COLUMBIA PICTURES FILM 
‘LET NO MAN WRITE MY EPITAPH’ 
meee @ Angel eyes; I hadn’t anyone till you; 


eptember Song; Who’s sorry now 

H.M.V,. CLP1396 (Mono) LP 

‘ELLA WISHES YOU A SWINGING CHRISTMAS’ 

including: Have yourself a merry little Christmas; 
Sleigh Ride; White Christmas 
H.M.V. CLP1397 (Mono) LP 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
‘I'VE GOT THE WORLD ON A STRING’ 
including: Don’t get around much any more; 

We'll be together again; I gotta right to sing the blues 
H.M.V, CLP1388 (Mono) LP CSD1317 (Stereo) LP 


‘DJANGO - THE UNFORGETTABLE’ 


PREVIOUSLY UNISSUED POST-WAR RECORDINGS! 
DJANGO REINHARDT 


with (a) Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
(b) Stephane Grappelly and rhythm section 
including: Sweet Georgia Brown; Honeysuckle Rose; 
How high the moon; Nuages 
H.M.V. CLP1389 (Mono) LP 


E.M.1. Records Ltd., £.M.1. House, 20 Manchester Square, London, W.1 
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BILLY ECKSTINE 


It was at the instigation of Budd 
Johnson and Dizzy Gillespie that Billy 
Eckstine started his own band. Booker 
Billy Shaw had offered Eckstine a tour 
fronting a band from St. Louis lead by 
George Hudson, but Gillespie and John- 
son pointed out that when he returned 
to New York he would have no band. 
So Eckstine appointed Dizzy (later suc- 
ceeded by Budd Johnson) as musical 
director, and engaged as many as pos- 
sible of the men who had left the Earl 
Hines band at the same time as Eck- 
stine. In the spring of 1944, with only 
two arrangements (Gillesp‘e’s Night In 
Tunisia and an original by Jerry Valen- 
tine), the band played its first date at 
Wilmington, Delaware. The personnel 
was Gail Brockman, Shorty McConnell, 
Dizzy Gillespie and “Buddy” 
(trumpets); Bennie Green, Howard 
“Scotty” Scott, Jerry Valentine (trom- 
bones); Charlie Parker, Junior Williams 
(altos); Gene Ammons, Lucky Thomp- 
son (tenors); Leo Parker (baritone); 
John Malachi (piano); Connie Wain- 
right (guitar); Tommy Potter (bass); 
Billy LEckstine and Sarah Vaughan 
(vocals). Tommy Crump played tenor 


on the band’s first record date in April 
1944, but was drafted before the band 
went out on the road. Shadow Wilson 
(drums), too, had played on the first 
record date, but was also drafted, so 
the band had no drummer. This prob- 
lem was solved when Art Blakey left 
Fletcher Henderson and joined the band, 
at the Club Plantation, in St. Louis. 


It would be as well to remember that, 
in 1944, nobody had heard of “bebop”— 
swing was still the thing. This Eckstine 
band, by providing a showcase both for 
bop soloists and arrangers, played a vital 
part in the development of modern jazz. 
Surprisingly enough, the band achieved 
quite a measure of popularity—‘Out 
West, nobody liked us, in the Middlg 
West the Negroes liked us, but in New 
York everybody loved us”, said Charlie 
Parker. Whether this popularity was 
largely due to the singing of the leader 
and Sarah Vaughan is not told, but it 
seems highly probable. 


The arrangements were written mostly 
at first by Gillespie and Jerry Valentine, 
but later Gil Fuller and Budd Johnson 
contributed to the book. When the band 
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played Kansas City, where Tadd 
Dameron was playing at the time, he 
too contributed to the book, : including 
Cool Breeze and Lady Bird. To 
those unfamiliar with the band, its style 
was closest to that of the Dizzy Gillespie 
band of 1946-9, of which it was 
forerunner. However, distinction 
must be drawn between the group’s 
blues and _ instrumentals on_ the 
one hand, and its popular ballads on the 
other. One the blues, Eckstine usually 
sings, and there are excellent passages by 
various soloists, as of course there are 
on the instrumentals. On the popular 
material (mostly standards), there are 
virtually no solos at all, and the arrange- 
ments are very commercial. 

The band’s first record date, in April, 
1944 (before going on the road), was for 
the De Luxe label. Charlie Parker had 
not yet joined (he never recorded with 
Eckstine, as he left before the band’s 
second record date), but Tommy Crump 
and Shadow Wilson were both present. 
Also of interest is the fact that this was 
Wardell Gray’s recording debut, though 
he takes no solos. Three titles were 
made, all with vocals by Eckstine. The 
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most heavily featured soloist was Gilles- 
pie, who has a fine solo on J Stay In 
The Mood For You, following a particu- 
larly dire vocal. The other two titles 
from this session, 1 Got A Date With 
Rhythm and Good Jelly Blues are avail- 
able here on Parlophone GEP 8672. As 
with the later National recordings, the 
quality of reproduction is quite abomin- 
able, presumably because both De Luxe 
and National, being small companies, 
did not have adequate facilities for re- 
cording big bands. This, coupled with 
the fact that a large proportion of the 
book of instrumentals was never re- 
corded, makes the band’s representation 
on wax quite ludicrously inadequate, 
especially when one considers its impor- 
tance in the history of modern jazz. 

The second session for De Luxe, in 
December, 1944, consisted of six titles, 
two of which were outstanding, and are 
also available on Parlophone GEP 
8672. Blowing The Blues Away is an 
uptempo blues, with vocal by Eckstine, 
featuring the tenor saxophones of Gene 
Ammons and Dexter Gordon in both 
solo and chase choruses. Opus X, an 
arrangement by pianist John Malachi, 
was one of the rare non-vocal numbers 
recorded, and features Dizzy Gillespie 
and altoist John Jackson (who, inciden- 
tally, is supposed to have played some 
of the solos credited to Parker with the 
Jay McShann band). 

In early 1945, when Dizzy Gillespie 
left the band, Budd Johnson took over 
as musical director, and Fats Navarro 
came in from Andy Kirk’s band as prin- 
cipal trumpet soloist. He was a more 
than adequate replacement for Gillespie, 
and was responsible for most of the 
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band’s more exciting moments on record, 
until he was replaced in 1946 by Miles 
Davis. The band’s first National date, in 
May, 1945, included two good titles: 
Lonesome Lover Blues, an up-tempo 
number, has three fine choruses by 
Dexter Gordon, as well as a vocal and 
valve-trombone solo (his first on record) 
by Billy Eckstine. The other title was 
I Love The Rhythm In A Riff, also up- 
tempo, with vocal and valve-trombone 
by Eckstine and tenor saxophone by 
Gene Ammons. 

Nobody could claim that Billy Eck- 
stine was a blues singer, let alone a good 
blues singer, but at least his band’s blues 
recordings afforded an opportunity for 
some great soloists to be heard to ad- 
vantage. Perhaps we must be grateful 
that, in Charlie Parker’s words, “Down 
South they only wanted the blues”. 

One of the few solo-less titles that is 
bearable is It Ain’t Like That No More, 
a blues. The arrangement is excellent, 
with typical bop brass punctuations, as 
in the early Gillespie big bands. In a 
similar vein, Long Long Journey has 
accompaniments by a trombone (prob- 
ably Jerry Valentine) and Gene Ammons 
behind the vocal, and Fats Navarro can 
be heard briefly, riding high above the 
ensemble in the final chorus. 

The January, 1946, session included 
one good title, Oop Bop Sh’ Bam. At 
this time, both Navarro and Miles Davis 
were in the trumpet section, though 
Navarro took all the solos. Sh’ Ban 
features the valve-trombone again as 
well as Dexter Gordon. One month 
later, the band made two outstanding 
titles. The first, Second Balcony Jump 
was one of their rare non-vocal items, 
and featured excellent solos by Navarro 
and Dexter Gordon. It is rightly con- 
sidered to be one of the best things the 
band recorded. The second, Tell Me, 
Pretty Baby, was of their slow vocal 
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blues. Besides some nice tenor from 
Ammons behind Eckstine’s singing, there 
is a superb solo by Fats Navarro, which 
easily ranks with his best on record. One 
title from the March session was an 
instrumental feature, Tadd Dameron’s 
arrangement of Cool Breeze, featuring 
Eckstine on valve-trombone and Dexter 
Gordon. 

By the time the band recorded Jelly, 
Jelly, which had been one of Eckstine’s 
hits with Hines, Fats Navarro had left. 
Another blues, this features Gene Am- 
mons, and Eckstine on valve-trombone, 
as well as the inevitable vocal, and 
some fine high-note trumpet at the end 
(Leonard Hawkins?). Later in 1946, one 
good title was recorded, Blues For Sale. 
There is a fine tenor solo, sounding re- 
markably like Wardell Gray, which is by 
either Gene Ammons or Frank Wess. 

The Eckstine band was important in 
the lives of more musicians than those 
mentioned already—notably Sonny Stitt 
(alto saxophone) and Cecil Payne (bari- 
tone saxophone), as well as trumpeters 
Doug Mettome and Kinney Durham, 
although the latter never recorded with 
the band. Perhaps the most important 
things a big band can teach a young 
musician are blowing power and disci- 
pline. Lee Morgan once said that when 
he first joined Gillespie’s band, he played 
so quietly in his solos that he couldn't 
make himself heard above the ensemble. 
Discipline is vitally important in the 
construction of solos. When a man has 
had to condense his thoughts into a 12- 
or 32-bar solo, he will retain the ability 
to construct a solo logically when he 
has the freedom to extend it over 
several choruses in a small group. The 
men who played with Eckstine had that 
training, and benefitted greatly from it. 
Today’s youngsters for the most part 
have no such chance. It is their mis- 
fortune. 


YES, INDEED! 


The band recently formed by Sy 
Oliver played for three weeks from Sep- 
tember 15th at Basin Street East. The 
final personnel was: Reunald Jones Sr., 
Francis Williams, Emmett Berry, Hobart 
Dotson, trumpets; Henderson Chambers, 
Benny Morton, Dicky Wells, trombones; 
George Dorsey, Rupert Cole, altos and 
clarinets; Babe Clark, tenor and clarinet; 
Count Hastings, tenor; Dave McRae, 
baritone; Don Abney, piano; Al Lucas, 
bass; and Joe Marshall, drums. 

The book consisted of over seventy 
numbers. Besides many familiar scores 
recorded by Jimmie Lunceford’s and 
Sy’s orchestras, it included new ones like 
“Red Ape”, “Wumpy”, “Heavy Juice”, 
“On the Alamo”, “Shavian Shuffle”, 
“Slide Ride”, “Rumble”, “Our Sunset”, 
“Mardi Gras”, “Muggles”, “Ol’ Man 
River”, “Perdido”, “C Jam Blues”, “One 
O’Clock Jump” and “Undecided”. As a 
tribute to Charlie Shavers, who was 
playing the same club with his quartet, 
Sy presented a long version of “Unde- 
cided” each night. Taken at an exhilarat- 
ing tempo, it gave nearly all the soloists 
a chance to shine. 

By the end of the engagement, the 
band had attained an impressive en- 
semble sound. Sy’s writing and feeling 
for dynamics resulted, too, in jazz of 
such variety and warmth as is rare today 
outside the Ellington camp. His use of 
clarinets in the reed section, of hats and 
other mutes for the brass, produced 
colour contrasts that were in themselves 
stimulating. 

It was in rehearsal that one could see 
the great value of an arranger being 
also conductor and leader. “Way down!” 
he would call, and as the ensemble 
sound sank obediently, he would hold it 
at the required level with, “Don’t give 
it away!” Then for the sock finish, his 
cry of “Hit it!” would bring it back to 
blazing life. And in his commanding 


gestures and dancing steps there was a 
constant emphasis on a swinging beat— 
the kind of relaxed beat with a solid, 
built-in punch that made the Lunceford 
orchestra unique in its time. 

The trombone section sounded as 
though it had been together for years, 
and all three members were individually 
featured. Most trumpet solos fell to 
Emmett, who performed them with his 
customary distinction. His cleanly con- 
structed lines and fine tone were invari- 
ably impressive. Dotson and Williams 
also took attractive solos, and with 
Reunald as a powerful, sure lead, the 
section blew with rich authority. The 
reeds, led by George Dorsey (whom Sy 
regards as the best lead in the business), 
often produced the mellow Lunceford 
timbre. Rupert Cole surprised each time 
with his pretty clarinet conceptions. His 
seemed an unusual and individual style 
—melodious, but not strikingly indebted 
either to the New Orleans idiom or to 
the subsequent style developed by Benny 
Goodman. Both Babe Clark (Pete’s 
brother) and Count Hastings soloed on 
tenor. The former had the fuller tone 
and a more flowing style, but Hasting’s 
astringency and urgency of attack 
made for effective contrasts. The 
rhythm section was neatly efficient, and 
in Joe Marshall Sy had a drummer 
whose past experience gave him an inti- 
mate knowledge of what was required. 

We enjoyed nearly eVerything the 
band played. “Liebstraum”, for instance, 
really required a rehearsed group and 
musicians of the calibre found here. A 
slightly modified version of Sy’s arrange- 
ment as recorded by Jim Bright on a 
Bethlehem single, it’s an attractive ap- 
plication of jazz techniques to unlikely 
material. “Swanee River”, taken slightly 
more slowly than on the celebrated 
Lunceford version, was another memor- 
able performance. The saxes carried the 
melody with accurate and stirring brass 
punctuations, and then there was a 
model solo from Emmett. In these gos- 
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pelling times, “Yes, Indeed!” was an 
appropriate revival and Sy’s vocals here 
and on numbers like “Four or Five 
Times” were as infectious as ever. 

The band also played standards like 
“The Way You Look Tonight” and 
“You’d Be So Nice To Come Home To” 
to the evident satisfaction of the room’s 
patrons. It also provided a much more 
handsome accompaniment than Betty 
Hutton’s corny act deserved. It is, in 
fact, a band of broad appeal. Its music 
has plenty of subtleties for the jazz lover 
but it is never too far out to distress or 
mystify the general public. Sy paces his 
programme intelligently and, all in all, 
this is a group which should be much 
appreciated in Europe. It ought not to 
be beyond the power of the powers- 
that-be to arrange for Ted Heath to play 
Basin Street for a month and for Sy to 
circulate awhile in “England’s green and 
pleasant land”. 


—T21— 
BLUES FOR BLOKES 


During September we had an uncom- 
monly enjoyable assignment. On his last 
visit to this country, Denis Preston 
brought over eight arrangements by 
Kenny Graham, and these we recorded 
for the Lansdowne Jazz Series with a 
group under Harry Carney’s leadership. 
Besides Harry on baritone, we had Fats 
Ford, Willie Cook and Ray Nance, 
trumpets; Booty Wood, trombone; Paul 
Gonsalves, tenor; Rollins Griffith, 
piano; Aaron Bell, bass; and Sam 
Woodyard. Tom Whaley, who had writ- 
ten the parts, came to conduct and exer- 
cise some oldtime discipline. The four 
titles cut at the first session were “Hand 
Me Down Love”, “Five O’Clock Drag”, 
“Blues For Blokes” and “Baby Blue”. 

The musicians were at first surprised 
by the unusual instrumentation, but they 
soon found they liked it. At the end of 
the session, what everyone wanted to 
know was, “Who wrote that stuff?”’, We 
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found ourselves explaining over and 
over again who Kenny was, that he was 
not American, that he did indeed live 
in England, and that his past accom- 
plishments were considerable. It seemed 
a great pity that he could not have been 
present. After all these years, Spike 
Hughes, for instance, is still remembered 
with great respect and fondness by the 
guys who recorded with him. 

“Blues For Blokes” was in three-four 
time and our first experience of record- 
ing jazz musicians in a waltz. There 
were three takes and it was very amus- 
ing to see the resolute tapping out of the 
time on the first. After that, they’d got 
it. “We don’t do this every day, you 
know,” Sam Woodyard called. Though 
by now we are very distrustful of studio 
impressions, we think it came out swing- 
ing. Fats (and, once and for all, his 
right name is Andre Merenguito Forda) 
had a suitably romantic conception for 
the theme statement. But the last title, 
“Baby Blue’, was, we suspect, the prize. 
It was the right kind of number for Paul 
Gonsalves and he loved it. He worked it 
over with his beautiful tone in one of 
those rich, sensuous improvisations that 
can make him sound like the best tenor 
you ever heard. Afterwards, he was kid- 
ding us and asking, “Not too many notes 
that time?” 

Next day, the same company assem- 
bled, except that Eddie Mullens took 
Fats’ place, so that all the present 
Ellington trumpets will be heard on the 
album. He played a very pretty varia- 
tion on “Rock Me Gently”. The other 
titles were “Jeepers Creepers”, “Tree of 
Hope” and “Malubalala”. Tom Whaley, 
stop-watch in hand, had _ been 
zealously regarding Kenny's instructions 
for tempo, but on “Tree of Hope” the 
guys felt a faster tempo suited the 
figures better, so we made it at both and 
left the decision to England. “Malabu- 
lala” was one they particularly enjoyed 
playing. Something like “Conga Brava”, 
they had this swinging immediately, and 
as an indication of the time Sam keeps, 
it’s worth mentioning that all three takes 
ran the same to a second. Ray’s open 
solo on this was something else. 

Harry Carney was his usual conscien- 
tious self, and superb in solo and en- 
semble alike. Booty Wood took both 
open and plunger solos, and Paul soloed 
on several numbers. Apart from those 
mentioned, and one other from Fats on 
“Hand Me Down”, the trumpet solos 
were shared by Ray and Willie Cook, 
the latter holding first chair throughout. 
Both of these men appear to us consiger- 
ably underrated. 

Willie incorporates a certain amount 
of “modern” phraseology in his style, 
but he plays with a stinging, hot fone, 
and he swings. With a mute, he can play 
very prettily and sensitively, which made 
him very valuable for theme statements. 


As you become more familiar with his 
music, you become more conscious of an 
original and imaginative mind at work. 

Ray Nance has been twenty years with 
Duke, longer than any other trumpet 
player, and he is surely one of the most 
tasteful in the business. Open or with 
plunger, his work is always appropriate 
to context and never exhibitionistic. Per- 
haps his talents as vocalist, violinist and 
dancer actually hinder recognition of 
him as one of the most gifted and versa- 
tile trumpets in the field. His four solos 
on these recordings, and his dialogue 
with Harry on “Tree of Hope”, may, we 
trust, help somewhat towards that recog- 
nition. 


OVER TO YOU AGAIN 
“Anything which pretends to be 
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criticism must discriminate. It must be 
pointed out, for example, that Miss Ivy 
Compton Burnett and Sir Charles Snow 
are not simply different in kind; they 
are also different in quality. Mr. Plomer 
and Mr. Graves are not just two modern 
English poets whose intentions are dis- 
tinct: one is an amusing light versifier 
and the other is a deeply serious poet.” 


Philip Toynbee, 
“The Observer”, 
September 18th, 1960. 


There is a lesson here for those who 
are always unquiet about the state of 
jazz criticism. 

Jazz is a kind of music. How does it 
compare in quality with other kinds of 
music? How is quality determined in 
jazz? 

For the sake only of argument, shall 
we say that there three major kinds of 
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jazz. That is, traditional, m......... m and 
modern. Though there may be those 
around who think they can, there are 
not really any critics capable of usefully 
assessing values in all three categories. 
But suppose the best in each- category 
were definitely established. How would 
you determine which was the best of the 
three? 


We have before now conceded that 
one cannot judge by kind only. That is, 
if we love traditional and dislike modern 
jazz, we cannot automatically say with 
any justice that bad traditional is better 
than the best modern. We believe Cox’s 
Orange to be qualitatively the best apple 
in the world, with D’Arcy Spice not so 
far behind. Obviously, we prefer a sound 
D’Arcy to a wormy Cox’s. The quality 
of the individual apple is one thing; the 
quality of the kind another. 


Individual apples of many different 
varieties are tasted by many individual 
palates. The critical palate varies, too, 
depending on the critic’s state of health 
or mood. It’s conceivable that one day, 
or after a particular kind of meal, the 
D’Arcy may seem momentarily superior 
to the Cox’s. Nevertheless, long experi- 
ence or a consensus of connoisseurs’ 
opinions, may establish the qualitative 
superiority of a kind. 


Not so with jazz. 


It is true new varieties are brought 
forth nearly every day, but even with 
those of completely formed, finished 
character, we cannot—we almost wrote, 
“we are not permitted to”—make quali- 
tative judgements as between kinds. Was 
the best early jazz by, say, King Oliver, 
Jelly Roll Morton and Louis Armstrong 
of better quality than the best being 
made today by the MJQ, Ornette Cole- 
man and Thelonious Monk? There are 
differences in kind as between Jelly Roll 
Morton, Pine Top Smith, Willie The 
Lion, Earl Hines, Art Tatum, Erroll 
Garner, John Lewis, Bobby Timmons 
and Bill Evans, but what of the differ- 
ences in quality? Even those who resist 
categorization are reluctant to make 
comparisons of this kind. 


We are asking questions to which we 
know some of the obvious answers, but 
they involve technique, whether that of 
the virtuoso or that of the deliberate, 
thoughtful jazz composer. 


Once the criterion of swing could be 
applied over the whole field, but nowa- 
days we must all have in mind the music 
of certain artists which begins to elude 
the jazz classification. Thus Burnett 
James, sympathetically reviewing 
“Sketches of Spain” by Miles Davis in 
“The Gramophone Record Review”, 
says, “It is not a jazz record but it is 
played unmistakably by jazz musicians.” 
As one musician put it recently: 
“There’s nothing to be ashamed of in 
being confused now. I almost think any- 
one who is not confused should be 
ashamed. Who can know?” He had been 
griping about phoney funk, phoney soul 


and phoney gospelling, and regretting 
that he had chosen a career in jazz. 

Nevertheless, we believe that what we 
of the audience grope for in our search 
for jazz quality is genuine feeling. 

Reviews of “Treat It Gentle” had by 
no means prepared us for this book. In 
it, Bechet fights one of the most valiant 
battles yet to put into words something of 
what jazz, in a relatively pure form, 
tries to express. One or two quotations 
may be helpful here: 


“Take a number like “Livery Stable 
Blues’. We'd played that before they 
(the O.D.J.B..) could remember; it was 
something we knew about a Jong way 
back. But theirs, it was a burlesque of 
the blues. There wasn’t nothing serious 
in it any more.” 

those growls and _ buzzes 

which is a part of ragtime music 

which is a way the musicianer has 
. of replacing different feelings he 
finds inside the music and inside 


himself .. . all those interpreting 
moans and groans and happy 
sounds.” 


“All that happens to you makes a 
feeling out of your life and you play 
that feeling. But there’s more than 
that. There’s the feeling inside the 
music, too. And the final thing, it’s the 
way those two feelings come to- 
gether.” 

In the first, “a burlesque of the blues” 
with “nothing serious in it” are signifi- 
cant phrases. They are amplified in the 
second by “interpreting moans and 
groans and happy sounds’. There is a 
difference between “those growls and 
buzzes” when they are interpreting or 
expressing a musician’s real feelings and 
when they are adopted by a musician 
who is merely using the jazz language. 
Maybe the latter is captivated by that 
language and uses it lovingly, but the 
question remains as to how closely its 
expressions are related to his true feel- 
ings. The third quotation gives us more 
than a clue as to what jazz quality is 
and where it lies. “The final thing” is the 
way in which the feeling in the man and 
the feeling in the music come together. 

The burlesque, the superficial struc- 
ture, can be very aftractive, can appear 
important and valuable under analysis, 
but the finest and most ingenious jazz 
structures can be just shams unless lived 
in or informed by life. Byt there is a big 
BUT. Life, the poor player, the walking 
shadow—is he strutting and fretting “his 
hour upon the stage” in comedy, 
romance or tragedy? Is the amusing 
light versifier for you, or the deeply 
serious poet? 

So now you think about differences in 
kind and quality, and we'll quit with 
another quotation from “Treat It 
Gentle”: 


“I read many a thing written by this 
critic and that critic, but it all comes 
to that one thing: if you’re interested 
to hear the music, if it’s a pleasure to 
you, then you can understand it; but 
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if you’re only writing to be a critic, 
to be saying what’s a fashionable 
thing to say, then there’s nothing to 


BUT WHO ANSWERS THE 
DOORBELL 


There’s a surprising release on a cheap 
label (Bravo K134—available to Gala) 
by Earl Hines. Titles are “Honeysuckle 
Rose”, “Dark Eyes”, “Blues For Garro- 
way”, “The Sheik”, “No Good Woman 
Blues”, “Ain’t Misbehavin’”, “Bow 
Legged Woman”, “Black and Blue”, “I 
Need a Shoulder To Cry On” and “My 
Name Is On the Door Bell”. They ap- 
pear unrelated to the unissued Vita ses- 
sion, so we assume they derive from the 
twenty sides rumoured made for Sunrise 
in 1947, 

First, the personnel for Sunrise 2014 
is incorrect as given in “Jazz Directory”. 
Both sides were made by a big band. 
“Louise”, an instrumental with lengthy 
piano passages, presents a band which 
sounds very much like that on the Vogue 
EPs of 1946. Johnny Hartman sang on 
the reverse and it sounds much like him 
here on “Ain’t Misbehavin’” and “I 
Need a Shoulder’. Several sides were 
known to have been made with organist 
Bob Wyatt, and there is an organist on 
“Honeysuckle Rose” and “Ain't 
Misbehavin’”. A fiddle player heard 
on most tracks of this album 
is also to be heard on Sunrise 
2115, a record under Curley Hamner’s 
name on which Earl took a prominent 
part. (Charlie Mingus soloed on this, 
too!) 

A big band is heard on “Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’”’, “I Need a Shoulder” and 
“Black and Blue”, but the rest, by small 
groups, were probably made at two dif- 
ferent sessions. 

“Dark Eyes” is an attractive duet bet- 
ween Earl and the fiddle player, a fine 
musician who sounds more like Eddie 
South than Stuff Smith. He plays an 
effective obbligato behind the tenor on 
“The Sheik” and splendid blues on 
“Doorbell”. Earl sings a chorus with 
original lyrics on “The Sheik” and duets 
another with a girl singer. The soft- 
toned tenor comes into his own on 
“Garroway”. Elsewhere, he seems to be 
under wraps. This track also has an im- 
pressive guitar solo and Earl’s accom- 
paniment—well recorded—is a_ kick 
throughout. 

“Bow Legged’, “Doorbell” and “No 
Good Woman” feature a mild version of 
Wynonie with a small group. The instru- 
mental sections are of a high standard: 
Earl and the tenor on the first, the fiddle 
and an alto on the second, and the alto 
again on the third. The alto sounds 
familiar. He has power, a lot of execu- 
tion, and more than a little acquaintance 
with Bird. 


(continued on following page) 
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IN MY OPINION 
WYNTON KELLY 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Wynton Kelly first attracted attention when he started 
to play with Dizzy Gillespie in the early ’50s. Was accomp- 
anist to Dinah Washington for several years and visited this 
country as pianist with the Miles Davis group. Is a young 
musician, with a broad outlook who can and does play many 
varied styles of piano. Although is by nature left handed, 
says his left is his piano playing weakness. 


Sinclair Traill 


“Gone With The Wind’’. Art Tatum-Ben Webster Columbia 33CX 10137 

Well, anything with Tatum is bound to be good with me. 
You just have to put him on one side—he was by himself 
as a pianist. I heard this album once before, just before we 
came over, to be exact, and it hit me then. It’s wonderful! 
Funnily enough, those opening chords might have been played 
by Teddy Wilson, but only at first. After he gets down to 
playing there’s no missing who he is. Tatum did more with 
a piano than any other five men. I met him personally just 
before he died, and was looking forward to seeing him again 
when he came to Cleveland, but when he got there we heard 
he had been taken sick. Sad, sad. 

Doesn’t Ben Webster make a beautiful sound? Big, slow, 
and never gets over-sweet, if you know what I mean. We 
heard Don Byas recently—he plays wonderful—great ideas 
and that big tone... 

“Air Mail Special’. Tiny Grimes-J. C. Higginbotham (‘‘Callin’ The Blues’’) 
Esquire 32-092 

That was a nice goin’ thing. Eddie Davis is great! I worked 
with him for the whole of °49 and part of ’50. It was Eddie’s 
own band and we had a ball, a great time. We had a bass player 
called Franklin Skeetes, was once with Don ‘Byas, and a drum- 
mer, Lee Abrams (brother to Ray, who played tenor in Dizzy’s 
big band). Just four pieces, very jumpy. Eddie kind of swings 
you along, you know. Oh, I enjoyed playing with him. Very 
different kind of thing to playing with Miles, but I love Eddie’s 
playing—forceful. And he sure is an amusing guy; he makes: 
you laugh all the time. I liked Ray Bryant there, too. He’s 
doing very well now . . . plays what he wants to play and has 
his own style—neither ‘way back or too modern, just his own. 
I admire him very much for being able to play that way. Very 
few young pianists have the ability—or the wish—to play like 
that, to mix the styles. Ray really gets with those blues, and 
that’s basic, isn’t it? Must give him full credit. Tiny Grimes— 
we worked opposite him recently and I listened to him a lot. 
He’s a funny guy, but he swings all night. 


“Thou Swell’. Benny Carter-Earl Hines Vogue LAC 12225 

Man, that cat Carter can play anything! And anything 
Benny does, I love. We worked with him in 1955, at the 
Moulin Rouge in Las Vegas. Man, he had a great band—a 
big band. Most of the men were from the west coast, people 
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Bill Wagg 


photo: 


like Harry Edison. - Sian Cobb and I were working with 
Dinah Washington and we used to listen to Benny every night. 

And that’s Earl Hines, isn’t it? I heard him out there on 
the coast, and I think he’s great. He really has a style of his 
own. I’m the sort of person who loves all those great musi- 
cians. I was just coming out in the early forties, and was kind 
of in-between the old and new eras, and I am glad I had the 
chance to hear such guys as Earl, Ben Webster and those 
others. It was good to be around then ’cause I got a taste of 
that and a taste of this. There are very few of these artists 
that I didn’t admire; just about all of them were . . . well, 
perfect. That goes for Ben Webster, Coleman Hawkins, Budd 
Johnson, Lester, Roy Eldridge, Earl and, oh, just about all the 
great musicians from that era. 


“Black And Tan Fantasy’. Thelonious Monk London LTZ-K 15019 

Ah-ha, three of my old buddies, Kenny Clarke, Oscar Petti- 
ford and Monk. Very sad about Oscar; I was cut up when I 
heard about him. 

Monk’s piano was weird in there—not suited. Duke’s tune, 
isn’t it? An old one I don’t know. I like Monk better as a 
composer than a pianist—he has written some beautiful things. 
Sometimes he plays pretty, but personally I just prefer to listen 
to the things he’s written. Incidentally, before I looked at the 
sleeve I thought that was Randy Weston when it first started— 
he plays like that and does it good, too. 


“Weary Blues’. Duke Ellington-Johnny Hodges HMV CLP 1316 

Well, that was Duke, from the very first note. I guessed him 
right away. When was that made? It was very good—so easy. 
I love Sweets in there. I was supposed to join him some time 
ago, when he brought a group to New York, but I was called 
back to Dizzy, I think it was. In fact, for the last eight years 
I've been betwgen Dizzy and Dinah, six months here, six 
months there, back and forth. 

Johnny Hodges was wailing in there, wasn’t he? You'd 
know him anywhere. He’s another one of those great artists 
from the era I spoke of earlier. 

You very seldom hear Duke play like that... not often 
in a small group. He is a good pianist, real good. Do you 
notice how he keeps out of the way all the time? He lays back 
until he can time his chords to best advantage. It’s great back- 
ing for Hodges. But Duke was always like that—he never 
overplays; and he’s like that in real life. Quite an amazing 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 
(continued from page 12) 


“Black and Blue” is something else. 
Mainly devoted to the girl heard on 
“The Sheik”, it has a rich accompani- 
ment by big band plus strings. There is a 
striking, very accomplished and un- 
accompanied six-bar cadenza towards the 
end which must surely be by Benny 
Green. 

If Europe’s discographers don’t al- 
ready have the dope on these perform- 
ances, we'll try to get it here. We un- 
fortunately don’t have “Blues For 
Garroway” on Sunrise 2116, but copies 


of that single are not too uncommon, so 12” L.P. 


NEW JAZZ 


‘INVITATION TO THE BALL’ 


KENNY BALL 
and his Jazz Band 


‘OLE MAN RIVER’ 
BOB WALLIS’ 

Storyville Jazzmen 


NJL 24 NJL 27 


anyone who has it will oblige by check- 
ing with our brief description. 


NEWS FOR EVERY 


JAZZ FAN! 


‘TRADITIONAL JAZZ’ 


IAN MENZIES 
“and his Clyde Valley Stompers 


‘DRINKA LITA ROZA DAY’ 
LITA ROZA 


accompaniment directed by 
JOHNNY KEATING 


NJL 26 12’ LP. NPL 18047 
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JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
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phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 
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Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
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JAZZ JOURNAL 


INDEX 1959 


We are pleased to announce that 
a full and complete index to Jazz 
Journal for 1959, including all 
records reviewed, is now ready. As 
the supply will be strictly limited 
you are advised to book your copy 
of this index without delay. 


Price 5/- post free. 
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IN MY OPINION 
(continued from page 13) 


man. He has a great new band now. They've dragged some of 
the old stuff out of the book and it sounds good. 


“Quince”. Count Basie (‘One More Time’’) Columbia SCX 3284 

That was very clever. It sounded like a Quincy Jones tune 
and arrangement, but I know the tune was by Sonny Stitt and 
that the arrangement was by Frank Wess. Quincy writes those 
little things—they have something all of their own. Sonny 
wrote this thing for Quince and it came out like it was one 
of Quincy’s own. The band are the number one swingers. 
Man, when they hang onto one of those slow, easy tempos, 
they just swing. You can catch that band in one of its tired 
moments—you know, just come from a long trip, all tired out 
—but they'll sit down and make it like dogs—they swing. 
Dizzy’s big band was also like that, a great and happy band. 
Melba Liston did some good writing for him. Unhappily, I 
couldn't do the trip they made out East; Walter Davis went 
with them and played very well—he fitted in. 

Well, the record: Basie’s tricky. You never know when he'll 
stretch out. He’s liable to catch you out if you’re not paying 
attention. Most of those old-timers were like that—tricky. 
They had it all. Catch ’em on a good night and—whamm!— 
they’d go! Doesn’t happen so much now. 
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“Bad Case Of The Blues’. Dinah Washington Mercury MMC 14048 

That’s not Dinah’s music; that’s made for hits. These fiddles 
and choruses and things don’t fit with her; she’s a powerful 
singer and she knows. Speaking of Quincy Jones just now 
reminds me of when we were in Las Vegas—a parcel of new 
arrangements arrived from Quincy, and we went to try ’em 
out. Dinah took a look at the first one and straightway started 
raising hell. In no time she was on long distance to New York. 
The arrangements weren’t by Quincy! He had been too busy 
and had passed them on to someone else—I forget who. Dinah 
knew, first look at them. But she forgave him. 


“Bue Blood Blues’. Jelly Roll Morton HMV No. missing 

I never really had a chance to listen to Jelly Roll before. 
It was alright, but the beat was kinda choppy; and that banjo 
. . . However, it goes nicely in parts—the trumpet had ideas. 
Of course, the recording doesn’t help any. 

Did you ever hear Goldie (Don Goldie), plays with Tea- 
garden? I was in the army with him and he plays really well, 
fine technique, good tone and everything. He does an imper- 
sonation of Louis that would kill you, man—it’s Pops to the 
life. And Pops—now there’s number one old-timer. What a 
man! I guess he'll just die right there on the band-stand, that’s 
what he’ll do. 
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R. B. SHAW 


The Giant was telling us of the time 
he took his small granddaughter to the 
piano keyboard and asked her what she 
saw there. A little coaxing brought 
the reply: “Three black notes.” 

This pleased the Giant who asked 
her what else she saw there—‘Two 
black notes.” The Géiant’s pleasure 
runneth over. He told the little girl: 

“That’s quite right. And one day 
you'll learn to play the piano. And 
when you do, that’s all you'll need to 
know. All your music will come from 
those five black notes.” 

Warming to his subject after telling 
this anecdote, the Giant explained how 
the permutations of three’s and two’s 
determined whether you got Vaughan 
Williams’ Sixth Symphony or Johann 
Sebastian Bach. 

“And that cat out there,” he added, 
“whether he knows it or not, is putting 
his three notes with the two notes just 
like Bartok.” 

The Cat in question was Miles Davis. 
The speaker, Paul Robeson. Robeson 
had been in Wood Green for a tele- 
vision appearance and had called in at 
the Finsbury Park Astoria to see Miles 
in his dressing room before hearing the 
second performance. 

Now the show was over and we were 
listening to Mr. Robeson’s theories and 
wishing the people who were trying to 
throw us out would go away. Mr. 
Robeson said he was writing a book 
about his theories. It all began when 
he tried to find out what Negro and 
Scottish folk music and the tunes that 
crop in Hungarian’ Kodaly’s 
national music had in common. 

He had come up with the answer: 
The five tone scale. 

Now that Miles had begun to put his 
five notes together like Bartok, did this 
mean he was moving away from jazz? 
“Not a bit of it,” retorted the great 
folk singer. “The blues origins are too 
strong.” 

Robeson might have been guilty of 
over-simplification. But what a refresh- 
ing fault. If only others had brought 
this fairy-tale logic to the Miles Davis 
Legend during his recent British tour. 

It seemed that everyone connected 
with the concerts was determined to 
make the tour as complicated as pos- 
sible. 

The honest desire of the trumpeter to 
be left alone, unplagued by  stupéd 
questions (in Portsmouth he had even 
been asked if he liked jazz!) had been 
interpreted as gross social misbehaviour. 

Then there the _ irrelevant 
brouhaha over the lack of showman- 
ship. Unfortuately, such attacks promp- 
ted an equally fatuous defence. Take, 
for instance the simple question of 
whether the quintet’s numbers should 
have been announced. 
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Miles’s assertion that he doesn’t an- 
nounce numbers because the audience 
he attracts must know everything he 
plays is obvious nonsense. 

Despite periodic claims by a strong 
Davis faction that his is ‘musicians’ 
music”, the vast majority of his audi- 
ences comprise non-musicians. They go 
to non-musical jobs and no doubt pur- 
sue hobbies other than jazz in general 
and the music of Miles in particular. It 
is difficult enough to hear all the jazz 
records one would like to, let alone 
finding the money to buy the LP’s to 
become sufficiently acquainted with 
everything the Davis quintet might play 
on tour. 

And of course Miles knows this. He 
does not personally announce titles be- 
cause his voice might well introduce 
into the proceedings the very levity he 
has gone to great pains to eliminate. 
But someone ought to announce them. 
And the task of finding such an anouncer 
might bring home to Miles that even his 
best friends can’t tell him what he’s 
playing. 

Members of his own quintet, who 
never knew what was coming until 
Miles breathed those first notes of 
magic through his horn, often couldn’t 
put a name to it afterwards. (Chord se- 
quences still have their uses even in this 
Cool Age.) 

At the Finsbury Park Astoria, for in- 
stance, Sonny Stitt finished a solo and 
walked off-stage for a smoke. Some- 
one asked “What are you playing?” 
Sonny looked skyward as if he couldn’t 
provide the answer without help from 
UP There. “I don’t know, man,” he 
said, and then obviously trying to be 
helpful added: “It’s one of the Bird’s 
things . . . Can’t think of the title.” 


The title Sonny couldn't think of was 
Airegin—by Sonny Rollins. 

Does it matter? I think so. Creation 
might be all to the artist, but lesser mor- 
tals like to pick over the pieces. And 
naming names does help communica- 
tion between people. 

As it was, the quintet changed their 
programme for each performance, their 
five or six numbers coming, in the main 
from: 

Freddie Freeloader, All of You, 
’Round About Midnight, Walkin’, All 
Blues, Stardust (all Stitt) Bye Bye 
Blackbird, Four, Airegin, Stablemates, 
If | Were A Bell, Stella by Starlight, 
Fran-Dance (after Miles’s wife Frances 
who was on tour with him) On Green 
Dolphin Street (wish I'd caught that) 
and So What... 

So what about titles next time? 

Otherwise, I’m all for jazzmen ap- 
pearing on stage and filling in as much 
time as possible blowing. When I want 
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vaudeville I'll book at the Victoria 
Palace. 


Miles’ss own playing left few 
questions unanswered. 


The most urgent question posed on 
his arrival—Would that famous “walk- 
ing on egg shells” quality sound the 
same in the flesh as on record?—was 
answered the first time Miles screwed 
in his mute, put lip to instrument and 
began distilling that heady intoxicant of 
exquisite purity. 

Poignant . . . melodic... 

. and always satisfying. 


Here, vibrato is stripped without loss 
of virility. Tone, shorn of inconsequent 
clutter is honed along spare, modern 
lines. 


Miles is doing for jazz what Le 
Corbusier, Niemeyer and Wright have 
achieved for architecture. 


Yet, curiously, this modernism has 
little to do with the Age of Machines 
and Space Travel. Rather, it has to do 
with beginnings. When Miles removes 
his mute and blows open horn there is 
a primeval quality about the effect. It does 
not seem possible that that sound could 
come from a man blowing into a brass 
instrument. It is more like the trum- 
peting of some lonely Mastodon lost 
in the caves of a prehistoric wasteland. 


And the over-riding joy of it all, the 
revelation that leaves one breathless at 
encountering such astounding good 
luck, is that none of this meticulously- 
evolved beauty is wasted. Matching the 
stark sound is an economy of construc- 
tion. Miles will employ .only those 
notes which will work for him. Thought 
and sound are as one. Like the soulful 
cry of that Mastodon... 


Miles Davis, Trumpeter Extra- 
ordinary, was all he should have been 
on this tour. 


But what of the group’s music as a 
whole? In perfecting his austere style 
Miles has forged chains for himself and 
his side-men. His mood is specific. He 
requires about him musicians of suf- 
ficient sympathy to prolong the spell 
he casts. Too often the Miles magic 
evaporated with his vanishing back 
view after he’d soloed. 


mournful 


It is difficult to name a saxophonist 
whose natural hard-swinging attack is 
more in contrast to Miles’ approach to 
jazz than Sonny Stitt’s. On the evidence 
of the opening concerts it seemed that 
Stitt could not but destroy Miles’ mani- 
festation of melancholia. 


However glibly we talk of 
“muscians’ music” Stitt buried his few 
pleasing ideas beneath a mountain of 
meaningless runs at the early concerts. 
The professional saxophonist might 
gasp at the technical brilliance, but it 
was as out of place as a juggler at a 
seance. 

Yet by the middle of the tour, Sonny 
had managed to cut down the runs and 


make the few he used sound more like 
natural bridges between inspired in- 
vention instead of mechanical “fill-ins” 
while he thought of what next to say. 


If this was a result of only a week’s 
playing with Miles, this influence might 
yet prove to be Davis’s greatest on 
modern jazz, which is in sore need of 
pruning. Saxophonists in particular 
would benefit from Miles-like purges. 
Then, perhaps, the alto and the tenor 
would regain some of their former 
distinctiveness. (Do you remember the 
days when you could tell, from the 
first notes, which was being played?) 

Stitt preserved the traditional (no 
offence meant) voice of the alto on 
this particular tour with his tasteful 
Stardust. But here, there was no Miles- 
set mood to fracture. 

It was distressing, too, that Jimmy 
Cobb—all that a small group drummer 
should be when heard on recordings— 
sounded so heavy in concert. 

Acoustic trouble? Or was Cobb 
giving big band technique an airing be- 
fore joining Quincy Jones? 

Paul Chambers was his usual driving 
force. And he brought welcome humour 
to an unbelievably boring spell half- 
way through the opening Hammersmith 
concert, second house. 

Wynton Kelly was a discriminating 
accompanist who trod one purple pas- 
sage at the same Hammersmith con- 
cert when he picked up a Stitt a phrase 
during Bye Bye Blackbird and treated 
us to the swingingest noise of the 
evening. 

Yet overall there was a lack of con- 
tact between the individual members 
of the Quintet: a need for some knitt- 
ing together. It is a paradox that in- 
creased freedom in musical form leads 
to greater restriction. There was a nag- 
ging doubt about how much one could 
take even of Miles in this amorphous 
form. 

The impact of hearing The Sound in 
the flesh will remain for some little 
time. But after? Those visits to Dr 
Gil Evans might become even more 
welcome. 

Certainly, Miles’ music takes on an 
extra dimension when riding on Gil’s 
pen. Too often, there was a feeling on 
this tour of looking over Miles’ 
shoulder while he doodled. Let it be 
stressed that it was magnificent dood- 
ling at times. 

The man himself provoked more 
controversy than his music. What was 
he like? As moody as his music? 
Perhaps... 

First, some superficial memories of 
him on stage... 

That habit of digging with a finger 
beneath his right ear during rests while 
soloing; 

Wiping his tongue and the inside of 
his mouth with the palm of his hand to 
keep that tone Manzanilla-dry; 
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Blowing a clinker (or was it more 
musicians’ music) and glaring over his 
horn as though it were Stitt’s fault; 

Finishing an argument and being 
helped on with his jacket off stage 
seconds AFTER his name has been call- 
ed by way of introduction on stage. 

Another back stage incident was typi- 
cal of Miles’ take-it-or-leave-it attitude. 
Ken Tynan had come to see Miles after 
one show. Miles thrust a half-full bottle 
of Scotch into the theatre critic’s hand 
—and left it to someone else to find 
glasses. 

Sometimes Miles would break into a 
smile. And I saw him spar playfully in 
the wings on one occasion. But such 
moments were short-lived. 

Those who were with him on tour 
claim he likes to see your face around 
for a week or two before he starts any 
real conversation. Then he might ask 
you to find Paul Chambers for him. 
You have begun to be accepted. 

When this happens he might com- 
plain that he feels out of condition and 
needs exercise, that back home he has 
his own gymnasium. You know then 
that Miles is a dedicated man. And his 
fans are capable of displaying the same 
dedication to him as he has shown to 
his trumpet. Much of this dedication 
stems from the same _ sociological 
sources as Miles’ own playing. 

And if anyone could claim to be the 
No 1 Miles Davis fan it is Harry 
Marks. 

Harry Marks is the Negro who 
walked down the aisle on crutches at 
the start of Miles’ second Hammer- 
smith show and sat next to me. 


Breathlessly, he explained that he had 
flown in from the States that after- 
noon on his first trip to England, had 
stepped from the plane—and broken a 
bone in his foot. He lifted a trouser leg 
to show what a jumbo-sized job the 
airport medicos had done with the 
bandages. 


Supplementary questions revealed 
that Unlucky Harry was stationed with 
the United States Air Force in Florida 
and that Uncle Sam allowed him four 
“cheap” air trips a year. Harry and six 
camp mates use this privilege by flying 
out to hear Miles wherever he is blow- 
ing. Such trips had already taken them 
to the West Indies and Paris, but this 
was his first time in England. 


The latest flight had cost him only 
150 dollars—and a limp—and in ex- 
change he had heard some 15 minutes 
of the Man. Next day Harry flew back 
to the States. 


“I mean, man,” explained Harry, who 
has sat in on drums with Vic Feldman 
at Birdland, “when a man’s that big, 
you know .. .” 


Harry had just heard Miles put his 
three black notes together with the two 
black notes. And it hadn’t sounded like 
Bartok at all. More like God, man. 
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How much is an old, “used” trom- 
bonist worth to you? If you happen to 
be a modernist, not very much, pos- 
sibly. If you happen to be a fan of 
modern jazz, the best a Bob Thomas or 
a Keg Johnson can rate is tolerant 
apathy. However, if you happen to one 
who digs a great musician, or if you are 
a collector of vintage records such a 
name as George Washington possibly 
rings approbation and interest. 

Like so many old-timers, this fine 
jazz artist now sits without work, except 
for a rare gig here and there in Los 
Angeles. “What can I do?” he said, “all 
I can do is relax, sit, and hope some- 
one will call me.” It is one of life’s little 
ironies that this musician who has con- 
tributed so much—he is on over 200 
records with such greats as Louis Arm- 
strong and Benny Carter, for instance— 
is better known among the kids who 
have dug him for the past few years 
with Johnny Otis’ rock-and-roll band, 
than he is among the hip. However, all 
that is implied in going from obscurity 
to oblivion for 35-years has not ravaged 
his ability. He still has plenty to say, 
and he says it with modern proficiency 
and traditional feeling. 

“I'm from Jacksonville, Florida, but I 
was born in Brunswick, Georgia, in 
1907.” His father was a Baptist minister 
and had the typical strong convictions 
against secular music, especially “raddie” 
music—‘‘but man that stuff was in my 
blood. I couldn't ignore it. My neighbor 
had somethin’ like eleven kids and he 
made sure all of them had instruments, 
no matter what. My people were very 
religious and didn’t like the idea of me 
foolin’ with music, but you can imagine 
how effective that was.” George trans- 


George 


Washington 


by Grayson Mills 


gressed for a moment—‘Other impres- 
sions were, however, like wherever I 
went I would always stay at the YMCA. 
As a matter of fact, my people’ took my 
horn away from me sometime later and 
hid it. I searched for that sliphorn for 
two years and finally one day when I 
climbed up into the attic I found it. So, 
anyway, I would sneak over the back 
fence when my father’s back was turned, 
borrow my friend’s trombone and com- 
mence to tryin’ to get something out of 
it. That was in 1917. 

“My first music was with Eagle Eye 
Shields and his Jazz Hounds at the 
Knights of Pythias Hall on Ashley 
Street. At that time there were scads 
of great bands on the ships that came 
into Jacksonville and we local fellows 
blew with them at sessions. Oh yeah, I 
learned plenty just blowin’ with them. 
Sure, I heard plenty of territory bands 
too. I remember one in particular, the 
Cole Brothers Circus band.” (This was 
a band which had Amos White, who 
now runs a print shop in Oakland, on 
trumpet, as well as many other fine 
musicians.) “I also saw and backed up 
Bessie Smith in Jacksonville. I played 
‘gut’ style then, sort of like early Kid 
Ory, but when I got to New York in 
1925 I found out I had to learn to read. 

“Of course, bein’ in Jacksonville, you 
might say I was more or less iso!ated, 
but like I said, there were some deadly 
musicians on the boats and I developed 
much of my style at that time just 
listening to them. But you want to 
know one of my first real inspirations? 
It was from a cat on a record, named 
Johnny Dunn, who played a- mess of 
cornet on Bugle Blues or somethin’ like 
that. Man, he was preaching! It was 
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beautiful. I would sit in front of a 
friend’s phonograph, playing along with 
it by the hour. Then I would lay it 
on the cats at gigs and gas them right 
out of their hats with it. Anything I 
heard I could play. I was a good ear 
man—still am.” 

George took the money he had 
saved from jobs like selling news- 
papers around Jacksonville and went to 
Philadelphia by ship in 1925, on the 
recommendation of a friend who wrote 
and told him things were jumping there 
—“If I had known New York was only 
90 miles farther up the line, I'd have 
kept on sailing ‘til I got there. I made 
a good impression in Philly, and some 
bread for awhile—$48 a week with 
J. W. Pepper, and that was money in 
those days. But things eventually got 
tough and I had to dig ditches to stay 
alive. When I'd saved up enough money 
I left for New York where I knew 
things were hot. 

“In New York I made a good impres- 
sion on the cats and blew sessions with 
just about everybody. I heard Oliver, 
James P., all of them. Blew with most 
of them.” He was still playing a strictly 
idyllic trombone, but New York was 
soon to change his technical approach. 
“I played with Lucky Roberts at a place 
called The Amsterdam. The band was a 
readin’ one and I would stare, lookin’ 
real efficient, at the parts blowing air 
until they played Wang Wang Blues or 
Toot Toot Tootsie Goodbye—somethin’ 
I knew, you see—and then I would gas 
them. They was lookin’ at me then. 
Later, Lucky said you’re a tremendous 
musician but you've got to know how 
to read in this town.” 

George enrolled at the famous Con- 
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servatory of Musical Art on Lenox 
Avenue and made some great dis- 
coveries about his own promise that he 
hadn’t realised before—“I studied un- 
der Ernest Clark, a trombone virtuoso. 
I picked up the hang of it fast and 
found out I had a potential for 
arranging. My first big job followed 
when I joined Charlie Johnson’s 
orchestra in 1926. That was a swinging 
group, we had Benny Carter, Gus 
Aiken, Sidney de Paris—that was one 
of my greatest experiences.” 


What followed was hriefly this: 
George didn’t do any really extensive 
touring until some years later with 
Bennv Carter’s band, but became a 
standout in a period when great trom- 
bonists were abundant. He held his own 
with, and often outshone, such men as 
Jimmy Harrison, J. C. Higginbotham, 
Kee Johnson. Dickie Wells, Preston 
Jackson. Red Hicks and Charlie Irvis. 
He became one of the best arrangers in 
jazz. and was Irving Mills’ head arran- 
ger for six years, and many of the 
favourite records of the period from 
1926 to the early forties were rendi- 
tions of his arrangements. 


“Manv times. in the bands and in 
studio work recently. I've had guys 
come up to me who had never seen me 
before and say. ‘so you’re George 
Washington. I’ve always wanted to 
meet the cat who was responsible for 
those swinging arrangements.’ They 
were familiar with me, you see, 
through my arrangements. It really 
makes a guy in my position feel good 
to hear things like that.” 


George is what the trade refers to as 
a musician’s musician. Ask Count 
Basie who he is. Bill knows. 
Don Byas and Al Nicholas are two 
others. He is one of those many fine 
musicians who have figured heavily in 
jazz history, always behind the scenes, 
without the public’s cognizance. It is 
time this were no longer the case. 


George can be heard in a way that 
will not be forgotten if one listens to a 
few of his rare but magnificent solos. 
One is his beautiful blues chorus on 
Hot Bones and Rice (HMV 7EG 8131) 
with Charlie Johnson’s orchestra. It is 
a “must” record, a true jazz classic. 
Here, his tone, his ideas and his execu- 
tion would appeal to modernist and 
traditfonalist alike. Another gem of his 
improvisational skill is evident on Red 
Allen’s Believe it Beloved (Oriole 3087). 
He is also heard to good advantage on 
Louis Armstrong’s American Decca Hot 
Seven records of the early forties. He 
takes a solo worthy of J. J. Johnson 
at his best, with Benny Carter on 
Malibu, on the Capitol (1945) label with 
a group that included Max Roach, 
Emmett Berry and Bumps Myers. But 
the best idea of his range and virtu- 
osity is to be gained from his solo to- 
wards the end of the Blue Rhythm 


Band’s Everything Is Still Okay (Col 
3134D). 


It was shortly after the Carter period 
and after some good sides with Johnny 
Otis’ bands, that he made one major 
attempt at climbing out of anonymity 
with a group of his own—“That group 
was something else. I had Paul Quini- 
chette, Hampton Hawes and Chico 
Hamilton, and we even got to Las 
Vegas. but couldn’t get enough book- 
ings to stay alive. Put every last cent 
of my savings into it.” So. it was back 
to Otis, who was stil! fronting good 
blues bands and would on into the 
early 1950's. 


“I've been on hundreds of records 
but you couldn’t actually say I was on 
them from a recognition standpoint. 
You see. Higgie got all the solos. You 
couldn’t blame the leaders. He was the 
public’s boy and he also played a mess 
of trombone.” On other takes he is 
immersed with men like Red Hicks and 
Dickie Wells and so the situation was 
always much the same—‘“I’m just that 
unfortunate. Everytime I’d leave one 
group for another, like Fletcher Hen- 
derson’s, I would get to thinkin’—‘oh 
boy, here's my chance to have some- 
thin’ to sav.’ and then boom! There 
would be Higginbotham.” 

Perhaps George’s classic, however, is 
not his work with Johnson, but his 
arrangement of Ride Red Ride, the 
great Mills Blue Rhythm Band’s (Par- 
lophone R2145) record which is rich in 
humour, feeling, and virtuosity. Re- 
corded in 1934, it was a startling 
glimpse into the future, bringing to 
mind the work done by J. J. Johnson 
and Kai Winding some twenty years 
later. Seated across from this inter- 
viewer, George broke into a broad grin 
when Jazz Man Record Shop’s Don 
Brown spun it for him. As he and 
Higginbotham drove through the two 
chorus introduction, George hummed in 
unison, employing his hands with an 
imaginary trombone. It was the first 
time he had heard it in years. 


George spent the entire 1950’s with 
Johnny Otis’ rock-and-roll band. “You 
can’t say much doin’ a St. Vitus dance 
and fannin’ one-notes with the derby. 
But my main objection was not getting 
paid for the extras I had to do. Otis 
found out I could tell jokes and would 
have me do that. I would come out for 
short solos, jiggling from side to side 
and the kids would eat it up, saying 
‘here comes old bald-headed George.’ 
When things got so bad I couldn’t stand 
it anymore, when the jazz feeling had 
gone out entirely, I would call out notes 
for the guys to play. We finally had a 
big argument over all this, and I was 
out of the band. 

“But I don’t think the time with Otis 
hurt me any, musically. I’ve changed a 
little, play a little faster. Parker was an 
influence. I got goosepimples the first 
time I heard him . . . I am working on 
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a sound I think will be popular, 
more or less progressive. 

“But man, I’d like to play any style 
—New Orleans, or anything, just so it’s 
jazz.” 

George began his career as a tra- 
ditional musician and can still break 
into Roy Palmer-like ideas when the 
spirit hits him. The writer remembers 
an Otis dance where the band was com- 
fortably ensconced in a tired blues riff, 
when suddenly George began playing 
a dirge-based counterpoint in the man- 
ner of Jim Robinson on Bunk John- 
son’s Sister Kate (AM V-257). It seems 
strange that a musician like Joe Darens- 
bourg, who has been having trombone 
problems anyway, doesen’t hire him. 

The younger musicians around L.A. 
are quite surprised how much this old- 
timer has to offer whenever they are 
confronted by him. What they don’t 
realise is that he can go on into left and 
right field, and still get home while 
they’re rounding the bases—“It isn’t 
that the younger cats don’t dig me, all 
the cats who hear me now on gigs still 
have a good word for me—they say, 
‘We sure dig that big, broad tone of 
yours.’ The kind of group doesen’t mat- 
ter, it’s just getting heard. You see, I’m 
flexible.” 

George digs about every great 
musician you can name and expressed 
tremendous respect for Jack Teagarden. 
He also liked the early Red Nichols 
groups, Teschemacher, and Moten, and 
is proud of the fact he played for a 
short time with Don Byas. He also gave 
special praise to Buster Bailey and 
Albert Nicholas. One of the things he 
most regretted was not having had the 
chance to blow with Sidney Bechet— 
“Some of my greatest thrills were play- 
ing with Louis and Benny Carter. and 
just recently when I was with Count 
Basie’s band, recording the music from 
the sound track of that Jerry Lewis 
fellow’s movie, Cinderella. T don’t know 
if the album’s out or not. It was really 
a thrill for me to blow with cats like 
Joe Newman after some of the gigs 
I've been involved in lately.” He also 
got a kick out of his appearances in 
the W. C. Handy and Gene Krupa Story 
movies. 

One of the most striking things about 
George Washington is his class. He 
dresses beautifully, not gaudily, and has 
a non-stop sense of humour—“You 
aren't any relation to Irving Mills are 
you, because if you are, you owe me 
some money.” It brought the house 
down, as the interview took place in Los 
Angeles’ Jazzman Record Shop and 
quite a crowd had gathered around to 
hear what he had to say. 

One may wonder how George can 
say, after so much thankless contribu- 
tion and in view of his recent circum- 
stances, “Don’t get me wrong. I’ve en- 
joyed my career; I’m thankful for it.” 
The reason, I think, is that he himself is 
confident of his own talent. 
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the news is OUT 


Wait for it... Riverside’s here. 
And that means 


MONK 


at Town Hall 
12-300 


CANNONBALL 


in San Francisco 


12-311 


Thelonious own orchestra in the concert that marks 
a major jazz milestone. The Adderley Quintet, with 
brother Nat and Bobby Timmons’ soulful piano, in the 
on-the-spot performance of the year. Yes, Riverside 
comes to Britain on November 10. And that means 


Young Louis 


ARMSTRONG 
12-101 


Everybody Digs 


BILL EVANS 
12-291 


Some of Satchmo’s great tracks on a BIG LP of vital 
jazz interest. And everybody does, most deeply, dig 
electric young pianist Bill Evans. They’re Riverside’s 
FIRST FOUR, plus 


PETER USTINOPD at the 
Grand Prix of Gibraltar 
12-833 


The surprise disc that laps all laugh records. That’s 
why you'll have to talk to your retailer about 
Riverside today. 


RETAILERS: Riverside records are available 
from November 10. Contact:— 


CENTRAL RECORD 
DISTRIBUTORS Limited 


10 Rathbone-place, Oxford-street, W.1 


RIVERSIDE 


Reprinted by: Interdisc, Ltd., 25, Hampstead Way, N.W.11. 
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SALUTES THE GREATS 

CLARINETISTS 
GONGS EAST! 
THE on 
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O40 WOODY HERMAN AT MONTEREY 


QUINT 


FATS WALLER 


with MEZZ MEZZROW, HERMAN AUTREY, GENE SEDRIC, RUDY POWELL, etc. 
Handful of keys 

How can you face me?; Dream man; What’s the reason; Sweet and slow; 
Handful of keys; I used to love you; There’ll be some changes made; 

Original E flat blues; I just made up with that old girl of mine; 

You’re laughing at me; Ring dem bells; Lulu’s back in town; 

My very good friend the milkman; Do me a favour @ RD-27185 RCA 


WOODY HERMAN’S BIG NEW HERD 
including ZOOT SIMS, BILL PERKINS, RITCHIE KAMUCA, 

MED FLORY, CONTE CANDOLI, VIC FELDMAN, etc. 

At the Nonterey Jazz Festival 

Four brothers; Like some blues man; Skoobeedoobee; Monterey apple tree; 
Skylark; The magpie © SAH-K 6100 @ LTZ.K 15200 LONDON 


SINGIN’ THE BLUES 


Good morning blues—LEADBELLY; Yellow dog gal blues—LIZZIE MILES; 


Just another woman—HOT LIPS PAGE; 


Fifty-fifty blues—LOUIS ARMSTRONG & JACK TEAGARDEN; 

How blue can you get—BILLY VALENTINE; Jelly, Jelly—BILLY ECKSTINE; 

Why don’t you do right—Lit GREEN; Bessie, Bessie, Bessie—FATS WALLER; 
How long blues—wincy Manone; Walking slow behind you—JiMMY RUSHING; 


You’ve got a date with the blues—LUCY REED; 


Mighty like the blues—HAZEL SCOTT @ CDN-147 RCA CAMDEN 


RAY CHARLES in person 


The right time; What’d I say; Yes indeed; The spirit-feel; Frenesi; 
Drown in my own tears; Tell the truth @ HA-K 2284 LONDON 


PETE FOUNTAIN 


Woodchopper’s ball; Petite fleur; Sometimes I’m happy; Frenesi; 
When my baby smiles at me; March of the Bob cats; Begin the beguine; 


Me and my shadow; Green eyes; Let’s dance; 


My inspiration; Amapola @ LVA 9132 © SVL 3011 CORAt 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 


with DONALD CHERRY, CHARLIE HADEN, BILLY HIGGINS 


Change of the century 


Ramblin’; Free; The face of the brass; Forerunner; Bird food; Una muy Bonita; 
Change of the century © SAH-K 6099 @LTZ-K 15199 LONDON 


THE CHICO HAMILTON QUINTET 


Beyond the blue horizon; I gave my love a cherry; Long ago and 
far away; Passion flower @ WEP 6005 WARNER BROS. (45 rpm EP) 


PAUL DESMOND AND FRIENDS 


with PERCY HEATH, JIM HALL, CONNIE KAY 


I get a kick out of you; For all we know; Two degrees East, Three degrees West; 
Greensleeves; You go to my head; East of the sun; 
Time after time © WS 8020 @ WM 4020 WARNER BROS. 


NER B; 
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by 


MACK McCORMICK 


(Andrew Hansen) 


A conversation with 


It was an October afternoon in Houston. Hot hurricane weather. Sam Hopkins was cold sober, in a lazy mood suited to 
the afternoon, resting up from the previous evening and saving himself for this night's excitement to come. He hardly 
seemed the same person as the animated, music-making personality he becomes with a guitar and an audience to stir him 
up. He dabbed at a trickle of sweat with the pink towel drap ed on his neck. 


Sam Hopkins: Gimme a cigarette and then I'll be ready to 
talk. 

Mack McCormick: Ready? You've been talking ever since 
you got here. 

S: What I mean, I'll be ready to talk for other people to 
hear. About where I was born, all that stuff. 

M: Okay, where were you born? 

S: Well, I was born in Leon County, Texas. Down by the 
Warren’s River bottom. 

M: That’s where the blues come from, isn’t it—those East 
Texas river bottoms? 

S: That’s right. The Brazos, the Trinity, the Navasota. 
They all in the blues. 

M: How many in your family, Sam? 

S: In my family it was five of us. Seven with my mother 
and daddy. Five children, four boys and one girl. Mother and 
dad and five makes seven. They scattered around now, first one 
place an another. One of em dead. I have a brother dead. Rest 
of us is living all but my father. He’s dead. My mother still 
living. Centerville, Texas. "Way out 75 Highway. 

M: Anyone else in the family play guitar, play the blues? 

S: Mostly all of us. "Course you know we just go around 
and play for different—you know little things we’d have like 
a meeting, things at the school house, and things like that. 
We all played. Even the girl played for a while. 

M: What about your brother Joel? Is he the elder brother? 


S: No, I have a brother older’n he is. He’s next to the 
oldest boy. He’s bout nine-ten, nine years older’n I am. 

M: Was he the one that got you started playing? 

S: Well, no. He was gone for a while. When he come back 
he had learnt something and I had learnt something too. When 
he got back we all were knowing a little something. He left 
when I was small. So when he come back I had a racket and 
he had a racket too so we just put em together. 

M: What was Joel’s racket? 

S: Tap dancing. That’s what he'd been doing in the tent 
shows. Call it the buck. Buck dancing. 

M: Where is Joel now? 

S: He’s in Dickinson, Texas. He’s working round in the 
white folks down there now. That’s about the biggest he’s 
doing. Getting drunk. 

M: Joel was telling me about how he used to get drunk 
with Blind Lemon Jefferson. He told me about playing craps 
with him and how Lemon’d feel the dice with his fingers. 

S: Yeah, Joel knew him real good. Course I knew him 
but I was still young. 

M: You were explaining something about Lemon’s ’Lectric 
Chair Blues the other day. What was that? 

S: Yeah—he said, "Wonder why it’s people cut out the 
light one hour at night. Because the current—if they’d cut 
out the lights—it’d be more stronger for the ‘iectric chair to 
kill the man. That’d come about one o’clock at night. 
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M: That’s about the penitentiary at Huntsville? 

S. No, that was Groesbeck. 

M: Groesbeck is where you heard him sing it you mean? 
But the electric chair is in Huntsville. 

S: That’s right. He was singing about the one o‘clock 
hour of night at Huntsville when the lights fade out. 

M: Where’d you first come in contact with Blind Lemon? 

S: Buffalo, Texas. He was playing at the association 
grounds. That’s where all the delegates, preachers—they’d get 
there and they’d have a wonderful time. Church, they had a 
tabernacle there you know. Well, they’d have church in the 
tabernacle. And they’d sell sody water out on the grounds. So 
that’s just the way they had their times—and it’d last for 
days, long time. They'd all come together. 

M: Was Texas Alexander there? 

S: Sure. And I was there. I was kinda courtin’ them little 
girls a little. And I’d sing the blues too. I was going right 
along. And I never did just complement Blind Lemon but after 
he would play a song, well he’d say he had a little friend 
wanted to do a number so I’d go on and do mine. Me and 
him we'd never just play together you understand but he’d 
play his and I’d play mine. 

M: What were some of those first songs you did? 

S: Well, way back then, Trip This Town was one and I 
made a little song about a little school girl. ‘Can I go home 
with you, you can tell your momma and your poppa, poor 
Lightnin’s a school boy too.’—which it was ‘Sam’ at that time. 

M: Was Lonnie Johnson around Buffalo? 

S: Yeah, he was there. 

M: What about Howlin Wolf? 

S: No, I never saw him there. 

M: When did you run into him? 

S: Oh, it was about ’30 something, about °35 or 36. That 
was on the Murray farm. That was in Houston county. That 
was ‘cross the river from Leon County. Round Crockett, back 
down on the Murray’s farm. 

M: All these people we've been talking about are from 
one rather small part of Texas? 

S: Yeah, or’ that is, that’s where I met em at. I couldn’t 
say where they was from—you know they may have been just 
drifting. Except Blind Lemon and Texas Alexander—I know 
they both come from near my home. Blind Lemon was from 
just north of me. Texas Alexander was from Houston County. 
He was my cousin, my first cousin on my momma’s side. 
After Lonnie Johnson left, Texas and I worked together on 
West Dallas Street. It was just about ten blocks from where 
we're sitting now—Texas and I’d work up and down the street, 
him and me. 

M: And you all got together in the Piney Woods? 

S: Yeah, up in East Texas, what they call the Piney 
Woods. 

M: ‘Turpentine camps and lumber mills huh? 

M: Yeah, and they grow cotton down in the bottoms. Now 
they messing up with them oil wells. 

M: Have you travelled much thru’ other parts of the 
South? 

S: Oh, I did quite a bit. I went to Arizona, California. 
Practically—near abo :t everywhere. Mississippi. Tennessee. 
Louisiana. All around. 

M: Did you meet any other blues singers in Mississippi? 

S: No, I was the only one at that time. It wasn’t very 
long. That was—ever since ’39. I was playing the guitar over 
there. It was a nice spot. That was in Clarksdale, Mississippi. 

M: How long were you there. 

S: It wasn't long. "Bout a month. My wife was there— 
I was in a little trouble when she went over there. So after 
I got out of my trouble, I goes on over there. And I stays 
there a while till they complete what they were doing. They 
was picking up the cons. 

M: They were picking up the convicts? 

S: Id had a little fight in Grapeland, Texas. I was kinda 
bound down at that time. 

M: That’s when they gave you time on the county road 
gang? 


S: That was one time. 
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You told me one time that you’d worked on all the 


M: 
roads around Crockett, Texas. 


Sure. That’s right. In the Bridge Gang. 

M: Did you do much singing in the gang—work songs? 

S: Yeah, I did right smart. I got away from there by 
singing. The Judge turned me loose—Judge McClain was his 
name. He freed me. He came by there one day and I had 
a guitar in my hand and he ask me could I play and I told 
him I do pretty good with it. So he asked me to play him 
a song. And a little bit after I got to playing he got interested 
in it so he told em ‘Turn that boy loose’. Say, don’t have 
him there when he come back at five o’clock at evening. So 
they taken the chain from around my leg. Unlocked me and 
let me and my wife walk away from the camp. 

M: Your wife was there with you? 

S: Sure. She was cooking for fifty cents a day to help 
me out with my trouble. 

M: Is this your first wife? 

S: No, it wasn’t my first one. 

: You've had quite a few, haven’t you? 
: Well—yeah. But I haven’t had too many. 

M: The time the judge let you loose, that was an earlier 
time than when you went over to Mississippi? 

S: Yeah, it was a couple years before I had that other 
trouble. 

M: This Judge McClain, was he the same one that sent 
you to the County farm? 

S: No. He wasn’t—not that I could say, I don’t guess he 
was the one. The way it was, I was convicted when they 
caught me. See, I run off. They caught me over in Leon 
County. That’s where they arrested me again and they just 
taken me on and give me my time. 

M: You’re thru with all that, aren’t you? 

S: Sure, I’m thru with that. 

M: Remember, Sam, when Chris Strachwitz was here a 
few weeks ago—remember he came here from San Francisco 
to see you? Just after we'd left your place one day, two 
cops stopped us, wanting to know what we were doing in the 
coloured part of the town. Two goons with big guns and 
no brains. 

S: Now around where you were, around Holman and 
Dowling, that'll happen to you. They got all them winos 
around there—and the cops are mean bastards. They will 
give a man trouble. But it don’t happen other parts of 
Houston. Like in Sixth Ward or out at Sunnyside—it’s more 
like a neighbourhood there and more friendly. You know 
you been there and the white cops’d come in and see you and 
how do you do and that’s all. 

M: As a matter of fact, that was the only time I've ever 
been stopped by the police for being in a Negro section. 
Chris was kind of amused by the incident even tho’ they said 
he fitted the description of man who'd robbed a liquor store. 

S: Yeah, they was trying to scare you. Make you think 
they had cause to arrest you. 

M: Chris felt like he’d seen the real South after that 
happened. 

S: Yeah, that’s it. The real South. 

M: Something I’ve meant to ask you. 
put in that Blues for Queen Elizabeth. 
‘The rooster crowed in England... .” 

S: ‘And they heard him way over in France.’ 

M: Where’d that come from? 

S: Well, long time ago it was a preacher—that’s when the 
first war broke out—he was preaching and I heard him say 
that. Another line I put in that song—‘They was wading in 
blood knee deep’—come from the same man, Ben Woodward. 
I heard him preach at Nubbin Ridge—what they call a, little 
ole church they call the Baptist Church. Just a little ole 


S: 


About a line you 
The one that goes 


“shotgun” church . . . you know what I mean, it’s made like 
a “shotgun” house. And that’s where we’d go and hear him 
preach. 


M: Have you picked up much from the barrelhouse pian- 
ists around East Texas? The way you do some boogie 
numbers, talking to the dancers, telling the girls ‘Watch it 
now!’ and ‘Shake that thing!’, is the barrelhouse piano style 
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that used to be popular around the saw mill camps. 

S: Yeah, like I did on that song I made for you. What’d 
we call it? Gonna Pull A Party. Yeah, ‘Come on in this house, 
we gonna pull a party.’ 

M: You remember any of the barrelhouse piano men? 

S: No, I haven’t. Bubble Grant and a bunch of ’em was 
around. I’ve heard a lots of ’em play piano but the fact of the 
business was I would just be out there dancing. I would go round 
there lots where they would play piano. I plays piano myself. 
First I started off on organ. And so I learned—they got the 
same keys so all you have to do is you thump a piano, you 
know you just work the pedal and bear your hands down on 
the keys—that’s what make an organ different from a piano. 
You got to thump that piano, you know, and make that 
sound. 

M: Where’d you start with the organ? 

S: That was in my home, my auntie. She had an organ. 
She never did learn to play, she just give it to us children. 
And I played it. That was my aunt in Centerville, Texas. 
She’s there now. Lucille Smith. 

M: Where was it that you lived with the white family? 


S: That was Leona, Texas. I was a kid at that time, you 
know. They give me my schooling and everything—buy my 
clothes so my momma never did have to worry *bout nothing like 
that. So I was just raised there up till I got to be a big boy and 
then I left. 

M: These are the people that treated you so well that 
you've mentioned before to me. 

S: Yeah, that’s them. See they was white people but they 
was all right. See, to tell you the truth, the way I come up— 
I did come up under the old peoples—but for white people 
same as my age or older I’d just say ‘Yes, Sir’ or ‘No, Sir’. 
You know, natural polite like ‘Yes, ma’am’ and ‘No. ma’am’. 
That was just it. I never did come up with that other—that 


“Yow suh’ and ‘Naw suh’. Never did that like some of ’em 
had it. : 

M: You mean you were raised to be normally polite to 
grown ups but they never wanted you to put on the Uncle 
Tom act? 

S: That’s right. Their kids and me, we'd just get to- 
gether and have a time. Riding horses, playing ball—you’d 
look out there, you’d see me and you’d think I was one of 
them. That’s the way I was raised. 

M: Then you were treated as an equal when you were 
a boy? 

S: Yeah, I was fortunate that way. But when I got grown 
—well, you know how it goes. 

M: The better I get to know you, Sam, the more I realize 
this is a very special attitude you have—and a very practical 
one, things being what they are. Most Negroes in the South 
are working for whites—or are somehow dependent on them. 
But you’ve managed to stay away from all the situations 
where you’re liable to be treated as an inferior person. 


S: That’s correct. When I got grown up, worked on them 
farms some, that’s when I really started playing and singing— 
learned to make my living from the blues. Didn’t have to fool 
with any boss-man, not so long as I could get my guitar 
going. 

M: You think things are getting better in the South? 
Pretty soon everyone’ll be going to the same schools. 

S: I don’t know ’bout that. I never was that type of per- 
son too much, tell the truth about it, I didn’t care. If I just 
go—if just me in one school so long as I was getting my 
schooling I be satisfied. "Cause I’m not going just to meet the 
congregation. 

M: Your attitude is live and let live? 

S: ...and have a ball. Yeah. Forget about the past. That’s 
me. (To be continued) 
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Quite a bit has been written lately 
(mainly in the liner notes of albums 
featuring jazz guitarists) about the 
“liberation of the jazz guitar.” The chief 
liberator was of course electric amplifi- 
cation, which came along towards the 
close of the ’Thirties and completely 
altered the role of the guitar in jazz, 
taking it from the anonymity of the 
rhythm section and giving it a strong 
voice of its own, one on equal footing 
with the horns. As a result, the guitar 
quite naturally adopted a_ single-line, 
many-noted horn-like approach, an ap- 
proach which finds its fullest expression 
in the work of Charlie Christian and, 
more recently, Barney Kessell, Tal Far- 
low, Jim Hall, Chuck Wayne, Jimmy 
Raney, Kenny Burrell, Mundell Lowe 
and Herb Ellis, among others. 

The continued usage of this horn-like 
approach has inevitably resulted in a 
corresponding de-emphasis of those 
characteristic instrumental techniques 
which are peculiar to the guitar, tech- 
niques best exemplified in classical and 
Flamenco guitar music. These two ap- 
proaches rely for their effectiveness on 
a complete exploitation of the instru- 
ment’s potential, mixing melodic, con- 
trapuntal and harmonic elements in an 
astonishing complexity, and utilizing to 
a greater degree the elements of 
dynamics, shading and tonal contrasts. 


A few attempts have been made to 
fuse the classical and jazz approaches, 
but generally these experiments have 
been as unsuccessful as they have been 
provocative. Brazilian guitarist Laurindo 
Almeida’s work with jazzman Bud Shank 
was a positive step, but left much to be 
desired in the matter of jazz feeling. 
The most completely satisfying results so 
far have been provided by Washington's 
Bill Harris (no relation to the ex- 
Hermanite trombonist of the same 
name), whose striking work in two 
Emarcy albums has wedded both ap- 
proaches neatly. 

Bill’s working background is  sur- 
prisingly akin to that of many young 
jazzmen on the present day scene in that 
he served a lohg apprenticeship in the 
Rock ’n Roll field—he was the featured 
accompanist of the celebrated R & R 
group, The Clovers, for over five years. 
Prior to joining The Clovers Bill had 
studied classical guitar with the famed 
Washington, D.C. guitarist and teacher 
Sophocles Papas (a former pupil and 
close friend of Andres Segovia) and it 
was on the long gruelling road tours 
with the R & R group that Bill brought 
to a fine polish the fusion of jazz and 
legitimate guitar techniques. New York 
guitarist Mickey Baker heard Bill prac- 
ticing one day and was so impressed that 
he recommended him to Bob Shad, then 
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Introducing 


Harris 


Peter Welding 


director of Emarcy Records, the jazz 
subsidiary of the Mercury Recording 
Corporation. Bill recorded one album 
for Emarcy, Introducing Bill Harris, 
which was so successful that it was soon 
followed by a second, The Harris Touch. 
As of this writing a third album is in 
the can, to be released shortly. 

When he isn’t teaching guitar, both 
classical and jazz, at his Washington 
studio, Bill is often on the road, appear- 
ing as a featured solo attraction. He 
prefers concert work to night club en- 
gagements for the simple reason that 
he finds the atmosphere more congenial 
and the audiences more attentive and 
appreciative. He makes frequent con- 
cert appearances at a number of col- 
leges and universities on America’s 
Atlantic coast and often appears in re- 
cital before the highly demanding 
audiences of several of the classical 
guitar societies in the larger cities. It 
was at a concert he gave at the Philadel- 
phia Classic Guitar Society that I first 
met Bill. 

He is a tall, well-built muscular man 
with a shy, ingratiating, almost hesitat- 
ing manner about him. Hunched over his 
guitar, in the classic guitarist’s pose, one 
foot propped up on the small wooden 
block, all hesitation disappears as the 
guitar comes alive in his large hands. 
He follows much the same format in all 
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BILL HARRIS 
(continued from page 25) 


his concert appearances; at the Philadel- 
phia recital, for example, he led off with 
a trio of short Bach pieces, a Saraband, 
a Prelude and an Allemande, and fol- 
lowed these with a Scarlatti Sonata and 
a Chopin Prelude, all flawlessly execu- 
ted—to the obvious delight of the 
audience, most of them guitarists them- 
selves—before he embarked on a pro- 
gram of his own arrangements of popu- 
lar standards. These included highly pul- 
sant and lyrical versions of Stompin’ 
At the Savoy, Moonglow, Once In A 
While, Out Of Nowhere, Possessed (an 
original based on the harmonic line of 
These Foolish Things), I Can't Get 
Started, All The Things You Are, Liza 
and Lover. He concluded the program 
with a medley of three traditional Negro 
spiritual themes (Down By The River- 
side, Swing Low, Sweet Chariot and No- 
body Knows The Trouble I've Seen) 
which he had brought together into a 
short suite to be used as the musical 
setting for the recitation of a number 
of texts from James Weldon Johnson’s 
God's Trombones, a book of Negro ser- 
mons in verse. 

Harris’s arrangements veer sharply 
away from the advanced harmonic writ- 


ing of the modernists. Instead, he sticks 
within the traditional harmonic frame- 
work of swing music, an area in which 
he is comfortably at ease and in which 
he has accomplished some truly fine and 
sensitive jazz work. Actually, Bill has not 
been greatly impressed by the work of 
the modernists, one infers from his 
comments, though he immediately fol- 
lows this up with the statement that he 
finds something good in any kind of 
music that’s played well and has some- 
thing valid to say. Bill’s work has much 
the same beauty, lyricism, charm (and 
solid strength as well) as the playing of 
such stalwarts as Benny Carter, Johnny 
Hodges and Harry Carney. And his 
R & R backgrounds insure a solid and 
propulsive swing in all that he does. 


Anyone who has ever attempted to 
play classical guitar and is aware of the 
difficulty involved in merely executing 
a written score, can doubly appreciate 
the fact of Bill’s improvising within this 
discipline. I was pleased to hear at the 
Philadelphia concert that the numbers 
as Bill played them then differed mar- 
kedly from the recorded versions of the 
same tunes—the difference being due to 
improvisation. Bill stated that he had 
begun extemporizing on the themes after 
discussing the matter with a close friend. 


Both concluded that only by experiment- 
ing, by continued spontaneous expression 
—in short, only through improvisation 
—could the approach he has pioneered 
remain fresh, alive and valid. Also, this 
was the only way it could advance. 


Does Bill have any plans to form a 
group of his own? Yes, he says, he’d 
like to assemble a small group; the 
problem would be in finding the right 
instrumental combination. The other 
horn(s) should not intrude overly on the 
unamplified guitar sound. He has been 
impressed with the blending of flute and 
guitar. “One night we were playing an 
engagement at a Montreal hotel. This 
was when I was still with The Clovers. 
There was an Afro-Cuban band playing 
in another room and after the sets the 
flute player from the band and I started 
working out a few tunes. It sounded 
pretty good. Maybe something like that 
would work out. Or an alto, even.” In 
the meantime, Bill is completely happy 
working as a single. The excellent re- 
sults he has achieved, both in person 
and on his recordings, would certainly 
justify his continuing in this direction if 
he so chooses. But it would be exciting 
to hear him in a really compatible small 
group setting. I’m looking forward to it. 
And Bill is, too. 


BLUES ON RECORD 

(continued from page 5) 

Monk (a great musician, if one likes 
the rather sick jazz of the present, which 
so perfectly reflects the times in which 
we live), no flashy exhibitions of tech- 
nical virtuosity. Only a sincere artist 
playing variations, some of them very 
subtle, of the blues. 

The titles under consideration were 
made in 1941 for the Session label, and 
are among the best examples of Yan- 
cey’s work, infinitely superior to those 
issued (now deleted) by London under 
the title of A Lost Recording Session 
(AL 3525). 

Yancey’s Mixture is well titled, for it 
is typical of his playing. Here we have 
a beautiful slow blues theme with many 
instances of Jimmy’s famous tricks of 
style. His delightful bass figures blend 
wonderfully well with his right hand 
improvisations. Death Letter enables us 
to hear Yancey as a singer and while it 
would be unwise to call him a great 
blues vocalist, he shows that he could 
present a blues song with sensitivity and 
understanding. This is a blues of ex- 
treme sadness, with the voice dramati- 
cally underlining the lyrics. Midnight 
Stomp provides a_ striking contrast. 
Yancey shakes off his gloom and pro- 
ceeds to play a number of very ex- 
citing choruses. This is barrelhouse 
piano of a high order. 

Side two opens with a charming little 


tune which Jimmy has called Boodlin’ 
and which has been previously recorded 
by him under the title of Slow And 
Easy Blues. Later he was to produce 
yet another version of this delightful 
tune, Keep A Knockin’. It remains one 
of his best compositions, and I wish 
Decca would reissue the Victor Slow 
And Easy, which appeared on H.M.V. 
some years ago. At The Window is the 
slowest of slow blues, and in this mood 
Yancey is unequalled. The form is 
simple as usual—almost stark, with few 
embellishments—but the playing never 
becomes monotonous. Sweet Pootie is 
slightly faster, and is another familiar 
and well-loved Yancey routine. The 
Rocks is a fierce medium tempo perfor- 
mance and contains many elements of 
boogie. This is an excellent example of 
how Jimmy builds a number to a logi- 
cal and exciting climax. ° 

The music contained on these tracks 
is unpolished and by no means tech- 
nically correct. The occasional wrong 
note can be heard and must be placed 
on the debit side of the account, but 
for all his technical shortcomings and 
his limited range, Yancey was a genuine 
folk artist and a master of the blues. 

Next month I will continue the Yan- 
cey story, with relation to his wife and 
devoted partner Estelle—surely one of 
the most perfect partnerships, both 
musically and in the wide world of 
human relations. 
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FRANK DUTTON 


205. And So To Work (refer December 
1959) 


The enquiry by John Grantham of 
Bishops Stortford regarding the Ivor 
Mairants—Albert Harris guitar duets on 
Brunswick 02081 has been answered by 
Jim Hayes of Liverpool. Summer Mad- 
ness is master GB7404-1 and Kaleido- 
scope is GB7405-1; both titles were re- 
corded in London on September 20, 
1935. Jim Hayes confirms that no other 
instrumentalists are present, and men- 
tions that although Madness is labelled 
“Ivor Mairants and Albert Harris 
(Guitar Duet)” the artists’ names are 
reversed on the Kaleidoscope label. 


212. More Radio Rhythm (refer 
January and May 1960) 


Phil Gething of Stoke-on-Trent writes 
to say that Art Blakey’s Blues March 
on Blue Note BLP4003 is not the ver- 
sion used as the signature tune for the 
Europe No. 1 programme Pour Ceux 
Qui Aiment le Jazz. This honour be- 
longs to another recording of this tune 
by the same group on French RCA 
430.044, where it is titled Blues March 
for Europe No. 1. Recorded at the Club 
St. Germain, Paris on December 21, 
1958, this session was supervised by 
Daniel Filepacchi who runs the Europe 
No. 1 programmes in partnership with 
Frank Tenot, and the remaining titles 
on the RCA LP are Moanin’ With 
Hazel, We Named It Justice and Like 
Someone in Love. Mr. Gething also 
mentions that a third version of Blues 
March by Blakey was recorded by Fon- 
tana at an Olympia concert in Paris on 
November 22, 1958 (since issued here 
on Fontana TFE17257), stating that in 
his opinion the St. Germain version on 
RCA is the best of the three—and the 
longest! 


226. It’s Muddy Waters (refer May and 
August 1960) 


Paul Wilks of York suggests that the 
mysterious second harmonica player on 
Muddy Waters’ All Aboard (London 
RE-U1060) may be James Cotton, who 
later became a regular member of 


Muddy’s group. He also asks about a 
certain “E. McDaniels” who takes com- 
poser credit for Manish Boy on this 
EP (and also for Roller Coaster on 
London RE-U1061 by Little Walter 
Jacobs), remarking that Mr. E. Mc- 
Daniels may possibly be present on 
RE-U1060 in an instrumental capacity. 
My own feeling is that “McDaniels” 
may well turn out to be the real name 
of one of the other instrumentalists, or 
even of some other blues artist entirely 
unconnected with this group. 


But Wolfie Baum of Gauting, Munich 
has other ideas—he says that the answer 
to the “second harmonica” query is 
given in the heading to this paragraph! 
He states that according to Samuel 
Charters, Muddy was known to play 
harmonica a little in his pre-professional 
days; and it is also known that he 
doesn’t play guitar on most of the 
records on which he is accompanied by 
a group. Mr. Baum also suggests the 
following personnels for RE-U1060:— 
All Aboard has Muddy Waters (vcl/ 
hca) Little Junior Wells (hca) Jimmy 
Rodgers (g) Francis Clay (d); and the 
same applies to Manish Boy, except that 
Muddy does not play harmonica. Young 
Fashioned Ways and Forty Days and 
Forty Nights have Muddy Waters (vcl) 
with the same group, plus Otis Spann (p) 
and an unknown bassist. Mr. Baum men- 
tions that some collectors claim there 
is no piano on Forty Days, but he is 
certain that Spann can be heard in the 
background in some places on_ this 
track; and Mr. Wilks gives the name of 
the bassist as Willie Dixon, stating that 
the latter’s name was given in a line-up 
by Muddy Waters himself. 

Any more for the roundabout? 


227. Wailin’ At The Trianon (refer 
June 1960) 

This Lionel Hampton personnel has 
been completed by Kurt Mohr, who 
says that Oscar Estelle plays baritone 
and Charlie Ferguson plays tenor sax. 
The pianist’s name is Dwike (not Drike) 
Mitchell, and the second drummer is 
Wilford Eddleton (not Welford Eggle- 
ston). The Chase is now available on 
both sides of Philips BBE12363. 
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230. Bird Feathers (refer July 1960) 


Jack Parsons of Cirencester confirms 
tthe presence of a vibraphonist on Cole- 
man Hawkins’ If I Could Be With You 
/I Can’t Get Started, commenting that 
the suffix numbers shown on_ his 
American Decca 28386 are slightly 
different from those on Brunswick 
05004. The Decca pressing shows 
masters WL83245Al11 and WL83246A8 
respectively. 


231. Life With Fatha’ (refer July 1960) 


Hugues Panassie sheds light on 
Chicken Rhythm and Sugar Blues 
(French Vogue LD053). Rhythm is an 
alternate take of Air France Stomp— 
any connection with the alternate 
issued on local Vogue EPV1144, I 
wonder?—and Sugar Blues is the Buck 
Clayton version which appeared on 
Royal Jazz 720 and Vogue LAE12032. 


233. Odds And Soda-Mints (refer July 
1960) 


An undated cutting from Ebony has 
come my way, permitting me to supply 
some details of Nina Simone for Miss 
K. M. Franklin of Walthamstow. This 
young singer’s date of birth is not given, 
but photographs show her to be in her 
early twenties and to bear a passing 
resemblance to Mary Lou Williams 
from certain angles. The similarity does 
not end here, because Miss Simone also 
plays her own piano accompaniments. 

Her real name is Eunice Waymon and 
she was born in Tryon, North Carolina. 
Both her parents were musicians, her 
mother (a Methodist minister) being 
chiefly responsible for Nina’s exposure 
to music in early childhood—she played 
piano and sang in her mother’s church 
in Tryon. Later she attended the Juil- 
liard School of Music and the Curtis 
Institute of Music. About six years ago 
she changed her name to Nina Simone, 
and commenced her professional career 
by singing for $90 a week at the Mid- 
town Club in Atlantic City. This led to 
other jobs and to her first record album 
Little Girl Blue (for Bethlehem), which 
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MOSE ALLISON 


THAT MAN MOSE AGAIN: 

y Else ts Taking My Place; Don’t Get 
Around Much Anymore—ti Told Yoa | Loved Ya, 
Now Get Out 
(Esquire EP 231. EP. 13s.) 


The curious mixture of old and new 
which characterises Mose Allison’s piano 
playing is very evident on this record. 

Addison Farmer and Nick Stabulas 
give Mose fine support, the former solo- 
ing tunefully on the first track. On the 
Ellington number, Mose proves himself 
to be as individual a vocalist as he is 
pianist. His piano solo on this track 
really sparkles and is played in a decep- 
tively lazy and easy style. A well played 
and satisfying record. 


Mose Allison (p/voc); Addison Farmer (bs); 
Nick Stabulas (¢d). January 24th, 1958. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


SATCHMO PLAYS KING OLIVER: 

St. james infirmary; | Want A Big Butter And 

Egg Man; | Ain’t Got Nobody; Panama; Dr. jazz; 

Hot Time in The Old Town Tonight (23) min.) 

Frankie And johnny; | Ain’t Gonna Give Nobody 

None Of This jelly Roll; Drop That Sack; Jelly 

Roll Biues; Old Kentucky Home; Chimes Blues 

(23 min.) 

(Audio Fidelity AFLP 1930 (44s) AFSD 1930 
(47s) 12inLP.) 

This is the greatest Louis for 
some considerable time. Since, in 
fact, he made those great sides 
for Avakian and his Musical Auto- 
biography for Decca. With no clever 
impressario to tell him what to do he 
was allowed to go his own merry way, 
and the result is a happy, easy-going ses- 
sion with him and his cohorts all play- 
ing at their best. Maybe some of the 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


tunes haven't too much to do with 
Oliver, but who cares? As Pops truly 
said, “Well, Joe might have played it.” 

There is no other sound in jazz to 
compare with Louis’ trumpet, and so it 
is impossible to judge him by any other 
standards than his own. He plays mag- 
nificently throughout this whole set, his 
invention is boundless and his timing 
wonderful to perceive. His opening to 
“St. James” shows sheer majesty, and 
listen to how he drives the last choruses 
to “Jelly Roll”! The other “Jelly Roll”, 
the blues, is also a wonderful track. The 
tempo is leisurely, Louis plays with an 
evident liking for the melody and there 
is a great rolling piano break from Kyle 
that is really something. Emphasis on 
breaks is also shown on the great ver- 
sion of “Drop That Sack”—Louis’ play- 
ing takes one back a few years and 
Trummy’s backing to his lead is superb. 
said then of course there is that voice- 
Louis the great jazz singer. “Frankie & 
Johnny” comes out the Armstrong way, 
Roll” he forgets the lyrics and so we are 
with good honky tonk accompaniment 
from Billy Kyle. On “None of That Jelly 
Treated to some of that good old humor- 
ous scat, and on “Big Butter & Egg” his 
vocalising is spfit by drum breaks by 
Barcelona—a novel idea that perhaps 
doesn’t quite come off. 

Otherwise than the grandeur of Louis’ 
playing here, and the expert way the 
whole little group play with him, is the 
apt choice of tempos. It is particularly 
noticeable on the slows such as 
“Chimes” but it is just right in every 
case. The recording, both mono and 
stereo, is first class. 

S.T. 
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KENNEDY BROWN: 


RECORD 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


Louis Armstrong (tpt); Trummy Young (tbn); 
Peanuts Hucko (cit); Billy Kyle (p); Mort Her- 
bert (bs); Danny Barcelona (d). Hollywood, Sept. 
/Oct., 1959. 


HAROLD ASHBY 


BORN TO SWING: 

Oh, Shucks; Day By Day; My Buddy; Backstairs 

(174 min.)—Don’t Get Around Much Anymore; 

Dancing On The Ceiling; In The Blue Of The 
Evening; Last Minute Blues (17} min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1257. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is a very pleasing record, Harold 
Ashby, from Kansas City, is not too 
well known to many of us, but he plays 
good jazz in the pattern laid down by 
Ben Webster. He is fond of squeezing 
out high notes and odd little punctua- 
tions in a style that is quite unique, and 
he has a most engaging and attractive 
tone. Like other top-class tenor players 
he varies his playing between delicate 
lyricism for his ballads and a much 
hotter and more rhythmic approach 
to the blues and standards. He is finely 
supported here by a pianist of rare taste 
(dig him on “My Buddy” and “Last 
Minute”), and by a fine, creative drum- 
mer and a most reliable bassist. 

The Ellington tune is great, the three 
blues all swing convincingly and of the 
ballads I prefer the most colourful ver- 
sion of “Dancing On The Ceiling”. 

S.T. 


Harold Ashby (ten); Jimmy Jones (p); Al Hall 
(bs); Oliver Jackson (d). Side | recorded 9/10/ 
59. Side 2, 27/2/60. 


TEX BENEKE 


MOONLIGHT SERENADE: 


Sunrise Serenade; Five Minutes More; Stormy 
Weather; Anniversary Song; Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot (17 min.)—They Can’t Take That Away 
From Me; Look For The Silver Lining; Poinciana; 
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MICHAEL SHERA: 


My Young And Foolish Heart; Moonlight Serenade 
(17 min.) 


(Camden CDN-144. I2inLP. 26s. 24d.) 


Another “in the footsteps of Glen 
Miller” album by ex-Miller sideman and 
arranger Tex Beneke. The album fea- 
tures some pleasantly played versions of 
tunes associated with the old Miller 
band, but it never really captures either 
the sound or the mood of Glenn’s band. 
The recordings date back to the middle 
forties. P.T. 


SHARKEY BONANO 


DIXIELAND AT THE ROUNDTABLE: 
Do You Know What It Means To Miss New Or- 


Michael Shera Miles Davis 


Peter Tanner Ray Bryant 
Sinclair Traill Ray Bryant 


| 


TONY STANDISH: 


Kennedy Brown Miles Davis 
Gerald Lascelles Ray Bryant 


Tony Standish Angola Prisoners’ Blues 


leans; Milenburg Joys; Chimes Blues; Sweet 

Georgia Brown min. )—Royal Garden Blues; 

Tin Roof Blues; Struttin’ With Some Barbecue; 
That’s A Plenty (18 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1255, SCX 3327. 12inLP. 
34s. I}d.) 


This is a pretty good Dixieland ses- 
sion. Sharkey produces a firm lead horn 
and the others fit into the picture as 
good white New Orleanians should. I 
particularly like the clarinet playing of 
Harry Shields. It is truly in the New 
Orleans tradition, fluent, very tidy, and 
certainly not lacking in technique. The 
trombonist is a little pedestrian at times, 
but he fills in well in the ensembles. The 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Angola Prisoners’ Blues 


Collector JGN 1003 
Esquire 32-108 ***** 
Esquire 32-106 ***** 
Esquire 32-108 ‘**** « 


Collector JGN 1003 **** 
Esquire 32-106 **** 
Esquire 32-106 ***** } 


PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


rhythm team are good, Babin producing 
a good beat even if he does quicken 
the tempo on a couple of tracks. 
“Milenburg” is good for Shields and 
the swinging final choruses which build 
to a good climax. “That’s A Plenty”, 
in addition to being played at the cor- 
rect tempo (not too fast), has a fine 
solo, muted, by Sharkey. He also plays 
very well on “Barbecue”. S.T. 
Sharkey Bonano (tpt); Joe Rotis (tbn); Harry 


Shields (cle); Harvey Rubin (p); Loucian Jourdan 
(bs); Al Babin (d). Recorded Roundtable, New 
York. 


RAY BRYANT 


ALONE WITH THE BLUES: 

Blues No. 3; joy; Lover Man; Me And The 

Blues (20} min.)—My Blues; Rockin’ Chair; 
Stocking Feet (17} min.) 


(Esquire 32-106. I2inLP. 37s. %}d.) 


When I saw that this session by Ray 
Bryant was a genuine solo effort I felt 
reasonably assured that I would be in 
for a pianistic treat. His incredibly 
broad approach to jazz, which could 
almost be regarded as a sublime ignor- 
ance of the divergence between ancient 
and modern styles, enables him to ap- 
poach the blues with no obstacles of 
any sort between his mind, his fingers, 
and the keyboard. With Ray it is not a 
question of feeling that Tatum did it 
like this, or that because Powell used 
such and such a harmony he must try 
to work it into his own interpretation. 

Basically his seven tracks are founded 
on true blues, or pieces which were 
composed with the blues as a strong 
background. Of course he has advanced 
beyond the straightforward approach of 
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the stride pianists, but he has not lost 
the intrinsic value of their special 
Stylistic application. The opening track 
shows perfectly the way in which Ray 
makes the fullest possible use of the 
bass register, preserves the shouting 
sounds of the treble chords, with their 
crushed notes predominant in a 
sparsely harmonised top line, a sound 
so strongly reminiscent of the music 
played by the old blues accompanists. 

By contrast he adopts a much quicker, 
almost a jump tempo for his gospel- 
based original, “Joy”. This is one of the 
outstanding pieces in this album, em- 
bracing the best of both worlds in a 
scintillating performance which displays 
his jazz feeling to the very best advan- 
tage. Notice particularly the essentially 
modern top which he deploys over a 
series of ever changing bass configura- 
tions. Here he is happy to allow his 
imagination to run riot, to break down 
all the conventional barriers, yet never 
losing sight of the fundamental idiom 
which he is portraying. 

Ray -Bryant is fortunate in being a 
natural lyricist. His slightly solemn ver- 
sion of “Loverman” never goes over- 
board in the sense that Tatum de- 
veloped his embellished “roccoco-isms” 
to the point of ultimate perfection, but 
few people would question the fact that 
Ray knew what Art had done long 
before he sat down to record his own 
version. The same lyricism pervades 
“Me And The Blues”, a languid, sorn- 
bre piece with Hines-ian leanings. Its 
climax, which opens with a splendid 
rolled-bass modulation, should te 
copied into the textbook of every be- 
ginner! 

“My Blves” is a talking blues, with 
extended single note passages in the 
treble, a supremely relaxed bass, and 
some hints of Teddy Wilson influence 
which I had not previously detected in 
Bryant’s playing. The whole piece is 
back to basic blues, with flexible lines 
in both left and right hand.  Car- 
michael’s “Rockin’ Chair” is perhaps 
the least inspired track in the album, 
where the pianist is at too great pains 
to ensure the harmonic _ entity 
The approach to “Stocking Feet” 
is quite different. Here he leaps 
cat-like from point to point around a 
theme “which is so obvious and yet so 
subtle that only a pianist of Ray’s 
calibre could conceive it. 

Three salient points emerge from this 
highly significant album. The first is that 
there is still at least one important and 
active pianist of the post-Tatum vintage 
who can undertake to record coherent 
jazz without the necessity of an accom- 
panying rhythm section. The second 
is that the unenquiring fans who have 
dubbed Peterson as the logical succes- 
sor to Tatum can creep away into a 
corner and have another think. The Jast, 
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and perhaps the most satisfactory from 
my point of view, is that in Ray 
Bryant we have a thinking musician and 
a powerful executor with a broad 
enough viewpoint to be able to em- 
brace and blend the best assets of the 
old and the new world in jazz. 

I have no hesitation in describing this 
as the best piano album made since 
Tatum’s death. 

G.L. 


Recorded 19th December, 1958. 


DONALD BYRD 


ALL DAY LONG: 
All Day Long (19 min.)—Slim Jim; Say Listen; 
A.T. (214: min.) 


(Esquire 32-107. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


If you play the first side first, this is 
virtually a one-sided record, because 
the opening of the “All Day Long” 
track—a single blues—is quite out- 
standing. It eclipses completely the rest 
of the material, three shorter tracks of 
quite a different type. The track opens 
with a long, swinging, melodious solo 
from Frank Foster’s tenor, a voice often 
overlooked in the ranks of the Basie 
swing machine. Donald Byrd is quiet 
and subdued, but his work is full of 
that feeling which has shown itself on 
many occasions since this session was 
recorded. 

The other member of the front line is 
Kenny Burrell, one of the few satis- 
fying modern guitar players. He usually 
produces something with more depth 
and feeling than the shallow staggering 
line of some other contemporary musi- 
cians. His extended solo in no way loses 
the mood established by the two horns, 
and it is in any case his own blues 
theme which provides the basis. This 
side finishes with a restatement by trum- 
pet and rides out on luscious guitar 
chords. 

Both tenor and guitar are featured in 
the rather attractive “Slim Jim”. “Say 
Listen” gives an impression of triteness, 
while the final track is a very restrained 
tearup with drum exchanges, and some 
good work from Donald Byrd, 

A very pleasant record, full of un- 
pretentious modern jazz, well played 
and with some melodic interest. 

GB. 

Donald Byrd (tpt); Frank Foster (ten); Tommy 
Flanagan (p); Kenny Burrell (gtr); Doug Watkins 
(bs); Art Taylor (d). 4/1/57. 


RAY CHARLES 


THE GENIUS HITS THE ROAD: 

Alabamy Bound; Georgia On My Mind; Basin St. 
Blues; Mississippi Mud; Moonlight In Vermont; 
New York’s My Home (16 min. )—California, 
Here | Come; Moon Over Miami; Deep in The 
Heart Of Texas; Carry Me Back To Old Virginny; 
Blue Hawaii; Chatanooga Choo Choo (18} min.) 


(HMV CLP 1387. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
Whatever he may be, Ray Charles is 
no genius, not even on his better re- 
cords, one of which this it not. The 
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tunes are highly unsuitable—to put it 
mildly—for the singer’s style and the 
thought occurs that had Louis Arm- 
strong recorded them there would be 
mutterings of “Uncle Tom” in the 
supermarkets. The accompaniment is 
equally unsuitable (who’s for recording 
“John Lee Hooker with Strings’?), 
Charles’ own fine group having been 
given the air in favour of the usual 
large, unwieldy and unswinging studio 
band. Only one track, “Virginny”, holds 
any interest for the jazz-blues fan, 
mainly because it has spots of that 
doomy, exciting piano. 
TS. 


ORNETTE COLEMAN 


TOMORROW IS THE QUESTION: 
(a) Tomorrow Is The Question; Tears Inside; 
Mind And Time; Compassion; Giggin’; Rejoicing 
(23 min.) —(b) Lorraine; (c) Turnaround; (c) 
Endless (19 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12228. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


The music of Ornette Coleman has 
produced some of the most violent reac- 
tions, both for and against, seen on the 
jazz scene in some years. His music, 
whilst claiming unique freedom, has, in 
fact, unique limitations. It is as good as 
the imaginations of the musicians play- 
ing it. Whether it is inherent in Cole- 
man or in the music itself, there is an 
almost total absence of melody in his 
playing, which at times borders on in- 
coherence. A particularly bad example 
of this is his solo on “Rejoicing”, where 
the tempo is too much for him, and his 
playing descends into a succession of 
brief, meaningless phrases. At other 
times, especially on “Giggin’”, his play- 
ing has almost as much melody as 
Cannonball] Adderley’s. Don Cherry is 
not a particularly inspired or inspiring 
musician, and his phrasing is often 
clumsy, and poorly executed, especially 
on double-tempo passages. The best 
playing on the record is on the two 
blues, “Tears Inside” and “Turna- 
round”. On the former, Coleman plays 
in a comparatively “conventional” 
manner with, again, a reasonably melo- 
dic line. 

One fact which seems to have escaped 
most of the violently pro-Coleman 
critics is the man’s age—30. A very 
large proportion of the great innova- 
tors in jazz reached maturity compara- 
tively early in their musical life (mostly 
in their early or middle twenties), and 
whilst this is not a hard-and-fast rule, 
the majority of the better second-rank 
men (Buck Clayton is a good example) 
matured later. Ornette Coleman is un- 
doubtedly pointing a new direction 
which jazz might take, but he does not 
appear to be a great enough musician to 
lead the way. 

Vogue are to be congratulated on 
their courage in issuing this record, but 
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prospective purchasers would be well 
advised to listen carefully first. 

(a) Don Cherry (tpt); Ornette Coleman (alto); 
Percy Heath (bs); Shelly Manne (d). Los Angeles 
9 and 10 March, 1959. 

(b) Red Mitchell replaces Percy Heath. Los 
Angeles, 16 January, 1959. 

(c) as for (b). Los Angeles, 23 February, 1959. 


CHRIS CONNOR 


CHRIS IN PERSON: 

Strike Up The Band; Misty; Senor Blues; Lines 
Come Back To Me; Angel Eyes; Hallelujah |! 
Love Him So (184 min.)—Poor Little Rich Girl; 
*Round Midnight; All About Ronnie; Fine And 
Dandy; Don’t Worry ’Bout Me; It Don’t Mean 
A Thing If It Ain’t Got That Swing; Chinatown 

My Chinatown (20} min.) 


(London SAH-K6088 Stereo. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


It is a pity that Miss Connor ever 
heard Sarah Vaughan, for she has 
neither the voice control nor the imagi- 
nation to copy her effective'y. For that 
matter I think it is an even greater pity 
that I ever heard Miss Connor. I have 
neither the time nor the patience to 
listen to such nonsense, especially if it 
is offered in a jazz series. The one 
redeeming feature of an otherwise dis- 
astrous record is Kenny Burrell’s in- 
tersting guitar work. Kenny is one of 
the great interpreters of guitar jazz to- 
day, and an outstanding technician into 
the bargain. I am sorry to see him 
wasting his talents on such low-grade 
cabaret music. G.L. 


Chris Connor (vcl); Bill Rubenstein (p); Kenny 
Burrell (g); Eddie de Haas (bs); Lex Humphries 
(d). 


MIKE DANIELS 


MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZ BAND/ 

MIKE ON MIKE: 

Steamboat Stomp; Wildcat Blues; Jelly Bean 

Blues; Thick Lip Stomp; Soleil Perdu; King 

Porter Stomp (22 min.)—Cushion Foot Stomp; 

Careless Love; Struggle Buggy; Moan You Moan- 
ers; The Pearls; Deep Duke (23 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1256. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It is no slur on the Daniels band that 
they reminded me at once of the 
Graeme Bell and other similar groups 
which featured on the early revival 
scene. Mike himself sounds startlingly 
like Roger Bell at times, but it is in the 
general approach—in the sound of the 
ensembles, the “heads,” and the type 
of tunes preferred—that the resem- 
blance is strongest. In these days of 
George Lewis and “Just A Little While 
To Stay Here” it is pleasing to hear, for 
a change, a band which goes back to 
the twenties and thirties, to Clarence 
Williams, King Oliver and Jelly Roll, 
for its inspiration. 

However, if we are to judge from this 
record, the group is not without its 
faults. A liberal application of passion 
would do no harm—and I do not mean 
merely last-chorus excitement, but 
more a depth which leaves the listener 
with the feeling that this man is playing 
with his entire being, that he is saying 


something meaningful and not just 
amusing himself. For instance, it was 
passion, mainly, which gave Johnny 
Dodds and Sydney Bechet those fierce 
and moving vibratos. Johnny Barnes, 
who obviously admires both, lacks this 
passion. As a result he has intonation 
troubles. Doreen Beatty is in the same 
fix, and we look forward to the day 
when all girl singers realise, as Ottilie 
has done, that to sing Bessie Smith one 
would have to be Bessie Smith. It is 
relatively easy to base an instrumental 
style on, say, Ory or Louis, but a voice 
is a personal thing, very much a pro- 
duct of one’s own time and place. And 
Bessie was born in Tennessee in the 
year 1895, long before and far from 
Miss Beatty. 

On the credit side, the ensembles, 


surely and deftly led by Mike’s 
incisive trumpet, move easily 
and with considerable _ originality, 


making intelligent use of breaks and 
not-always-derivative head arrange- 
ments; and it is good to see someone 
writing their own material. The rhythm 
section, joy of unusual joys, contains a 
competent, light-fingered banjoist, as 
well as a tuba player who places his 
bouyant notes with care and merely 
occasional clinkers. Only the drummer’s 
clackety wood-blocks and tinny cym- 
bals tend to spoil the sound, but this is 
a minor flaw. 

Anyone who does not have a mind 
closed to jazz based on the pre-swing 
era styles (these days, you can only 
get away with it if you copy Bird, 
Hodges, or Clayton) 
this LP quite listenable, for its own 
qualities and possibly for the nostalgia 
it might invoke. No worlds will burn, 
though. TS. 

Mike Daniels (tpt); Johnny Barnes (cit); Gor- 
don Blundy (tbn); Dez Bacon (p, cit); Don 
Smith (bs, sousaphone); Arthur Fryatt (d); Geoff 


Walker (bjo); Doreen Beatty (vcls). London, 
10, 17 March, 1960. 


JOHNNY DANKWORTH 


MUSIC FROM CRIMINAL”: 
Riverside Stomp; Freedom Walk—aAfter The 
Party; Treasure Drive 


(Columbia SEG 8037. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


This new recording, the first under 
Dankworth’s Roulette contract, is also 
the first by his re-formed band. I re- 
cently had the pleasure of hearing the 
band in the flesh, and this record is 
equally impressive. The arrangemerts 
are original and individual, and the 
band swings more than any previous 
Dankworth band. If the old group had a 
weakness, it was in its soloists, but in 
the new band almost every member is 
a good soloist. Most of them are 
featured here. on three up-tempo num- 
bers, the other tune being a ballad 
(“After The Party”), with some quite 
superb Webster-ish tenor from Danny 
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should find” 


Moss. This shows how close the 
best British jazz can come’ to its best 
American counterpart. 

M.S. 


Dickie Hawdon, Kenny Wheeler, Gus Galbraith 
(tpt); Tony Russell, Eddie Harvey, fan Mc 
Dougall (tbn); Ron Snyder (tuba); Johnny Dank- 
worth, Peter King (alto); Danny Moss, Art 
Ellefson (ten); George Tyndale (bari); Dudley 
Moore (p); Spike Heatley (bs); Kenny Clare (d). 
London, 1 and 5 July, 1960. 


EDDIE “LOCKJAW” DAVIS 


COOKBOOK: 


Have Horn, Will Blow; The Chef; But Beautiful 
(18} min.)—In The Kitchen; Three Deuces 
(194 min.) 


(Esquire 32-104. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


, Bill Basie told me not too long ago 
that Mr. “Lockjaw” Davis was un- 
doubtedly the greatest “gutbucket” 
tenor playing anywhere today; and I 
have no doubt that Basie was right! 
This is great stuff, full-blooded, with 
little sophistication, but filled with the 
most unbridled excitement. “Lockjaw” 
really punches it out, being helped to a 
tremendous extent by Miss Scott, a fine 
rhythmic organ player. Using short, 
sharp phrases that get the maximum re- 
sponse from her instrument, she really 
swings and matches Eddie both in 
volume and_ invention. Richardson’s 
flute sounds a trifle effete in this com- 
pany, but he is vigorous player never- 
theless and by no means dedicated to 
the cool school. His tenor playing is 
excellent as he proves in the chase 
choruses on “Three Deuces”. 

With the exception of “Beautiful”, 
on which “Lockjaw” rhapsodises with 
the fluency of Hawk at his best, the rest 
are blues. slow, medium and fast. My 
favourite, perhaps because it is the 
shortest, is “The Chef”, which Davis 
and company take out of the oven at 
just the right moment. 

S.T. 

Eddie ‘Lockjaw’ Davis (ten); Jerome Richard- 
son (fit/ten); Shirley Scott (org); George 
Duvivier (bs). New York, 20/6/58. 


MILES DAVIS 


WORKIN WITH THE MILES DAVIS 

QUINTET: 

(a) It Never Entered My Mind; (a) Four; (a) 

In Your Own Sweet Way; (a) The Theme— 

Take One (20 min.)—(a) Trane’s Blues; (a) 

Ahmad’s Blues; (b) Half Nelson; (2) The Theme 
—Take Two (22 min.) 

(Esquire 32-108. 1I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


These tracks are from the same ses- 
sions that produced the famous 
“Cookin’” and “Relaxin’” records, and 
all I really nave to say is that this disc 
is every bit as memorable as its prede- 
cessors. 

So much has been recently written 
about Miles that it is superfluous to go 
into detailed descriptions here. Suffice to 
say that this is an essential LP by one 
of the greatest jazz groups ever formed 
—one which I think in time will be 
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regarded as important as Armstrong’s 
Hot Five. 

I would just mention that I have never 
heard Red Garland play so well as he 
does on “Ahmad’s Blues” and that Col- 
trane fascinates me the more I listen to 
him. 

K.B. 

(a) Miles Davis (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); 
Red Garland (p); Paul Chambers (bs); ‘Philly’ 


Joe Jones (d). Ilth May, 1956. 
(b) Same personnel. 26th October, 1956. 


MILES DAVIS 


BLUE MILES: 
(a) Down; (a2) Whispering—(b) Blue Room; (2) 
Morpheus 


(Esquire EP 232. EP. 13s.) 


These are re-issues of singles recorded 
nine years ago and frankly the music 1s 
not very good. Davis sounds uncertain 
and ill at ease and you just wouldn’t 
think that this was the same John Lewis 
who sparks the MJQ. 

On the sextet side Benny Green plays 
an adequate solo but in 1951 Rollins’ 
style was only in the development stage. 
I can’t see these tracks even being of 
historical interest. 

KB. 

(a) Davis (tpt); John Lewis (p); Percy Heath 
(bs); Roy Haynes (d). 17th January, 1951. 

(b) Add Bennie Green (tbn) and Sonny 
Rollins (ten). Same date. 


MORE DRUMS ON FIRE 


MORE DRUMS ON FIRE: 

Artistry in Rhythm; I’m Going To Like It Here 

(15 min. )—Triste; Brushes; Clap Hands Here 
Comes Charlie (15 min.) 


(Vogue 12227. 12inLP. 36s. 53d.) 


Long drum solos are, to me, just 
about the most boring sounds on re- 
cord. Those who share this view will be 
duly warned by the title of this album. 
Except for “Brushes”, which features 
some excellent playing by Zoot Sims 
supported by Russ Freeman on piano 
and Mel Lewis on brushes, this is a 
long string of drumnistic pyro-technics. 

“Artistry In Rhythm”, a duet between 
Armando Perazo and Ray Mosca, is a 
crashing bore. The same may be said of 
the next track which stars Benny Barth 
with The Mastersounds. Your reviewer 
managed to stick it out to the end, if 
only to time it, but you’d have to be 
crazy about drums to actually enjoy it. 

“Triste” on the reverse is another 
gimmick-ridden performance and it is 
left to the afore-mentioned “Brushes” 
and “Clap Hands” to give some point 
and performance value to this album. 
The latter is a tour de force from 
Sonny Payne, which of its kind is ex- 
tremely good. 

P.T. 

Sonny Payne, Benny Barth, Mel Lewis, Arm- 


ando Peraza, Ray Mosca with Zoot Sims, The 
Mastersounds, Freddie Gambrell and Russ Freeman. 


GIL EVANS 


GREAT JAZZ STANDARDS: 

(b) Davenport Blues; (b) Straight No Chaser; 

(a) Ballad Of The Sad Young Men; (a) Joy 

Spring (20 min.)—(b) Django; (a) Chant Of 
The Weed; (a) Theme (19} min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12234. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Here is a record that will certainly 
grow on you with repeated playings. 
At first hearing Evans’ scores seem 
somewhat complicated and in places 
almost disjointed, but as one gets to 
know them one discovers that he has 
really caught the spirit of the orignal 
composers. Bix I am sure would have 
whole-heartedly approved of “Daven- 
port Blues”. Cole’s trumpet playing is 
pretty stark (and maybe a little thin- 
toned?), but the whole thing has that 
feeling of wistfulness so well suited to 
the tomposition and composer. One 
can say the same for Clifford Brown’s 
happy-sounding “Joy Springs”. This is 
a great score, with some fine guitar by 
Ray Crawford. “Sad Young Men” is a 
sombre arrangement, and “Django” 
conjures up the black-coated John Lewis 
to perfection—Evans’ brittle-sounding, 
sparse-noted piano being right in the 
tradition. 

My favourite tracks are the last two, 
both of which feature the work of Budd 
Johnson. He plays fine, traditional 
clarinet on the really lovely score of 
Don Redman’s “Chant Of The Weed”, 
and contributes some  rumbustious 
tenor on Evans’ original “Theme”. A 
final word of praise for bassist Carter 
‘and drummer Evans. toth of whom 
contribute nobly to the success of this 
album. 

Elegant contemporary writing full of 
vital jazz feeling. 

S.T. 


(a) Johnny Coles, Louis Mucci, Danny Stiles 
(tpts); Jimmy Cleveland, Curtis Fuller; Rod 
Levitt (tbns); Ear! Chapin (Fr-horn); Bill Barber 
(tuba); Ed Caine (woodwinds); Steve Lacey (sop- 
sax); Budd Johnson (cit/ten); Ray Crawford 
(g); Tommy Potter (bs); Elvin Jones (d); Gil 
Evans (p). 

(b) Allen Smith replaces Stiles; Bill Elton and 
Dick Lieb replace Cleveland and Levitt; Bob 
Northern replaces Chapin; Al Block replaces 
Caine; Chuck Wayne replaces Crawford; Dick 
Carter replaces Potter; Dennis Charles replaces 
Jones. Recorded 1959. 


MAYNARD FERGUSON 


BOY WITH LOTS OF BRASS: 

Give Me The Simple Life; My Funny Valentine; 

The Lamp Is Low; Imagination; The Song Is You; 

Jeepers Creepers (184 min.)—Love Me Or Leave 

Me; A Foggy Day; Easy To Love; Moonlight In 

Vermont; | Hadn’t Anyone Till You; I Never 
Knew (18 min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14050. 12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


This is generally a virile and swinging 
set of the big band performances that 
are helped along by excellent arrange- 
ments by tenor saxist Willie Maiden 
(six), Al Cohn (three), Ernie Wilkins 
(two) and Bill Holman (one). 

The band gets an exciting ensemble 
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sound though some of the solo work is 
disappointing. 

Ferguson himself has never been one 

of my favourite musicians. He is a very 
capable performer but too often his 
work has been marred by screaming 
pyrotechnics. Fortunately he keeps him- 
self more or less under control here and 
contributes some tasteful muted trumpet 
(particularly on “Easy To Love”) as well 
as some splendid valve trombone play- 
ing. 
But I think the disc should really be 
classified as “superior dance music.” Es- 
pecially as four of the tracks have rather 
insipid vocals by Irene Kral. KB. 

Ferguson (tpt, v-tbn); Tom Slaney, John 
Bellow, Joe Burnett (tpts); Bob Burgess, Jimmy 
Cleveland (tbns); Jimmy Ford, Anthony Ortega 
(alt, ten); Willie Maiden (ten); Tate Houston 
(bar); Bobby Timmons (p); Richard Evans (bs); 
Larry Bunker (d); Irene Kral (vel). 


FIREHOUSE FIVE PLUS TWO 


CRASHES A PARTY: 

Let’s Have A Party; At The Fireman’s Ball; 

Button Up Your Overcoat; Mama Inez; You Are 

My Sunshine; When The Saints (19 min. )—Bill 

Bailey; At The Jazzband Ball; Heart Of My Heart; 

Ballin’ The Jack; | Want A Girl; Nobody’s Sweet- 
heart (19 min.) 


(Vogue SGA 5012 Stereo. I2inLP. 36s. 53d.) 


No better and not much worse than 
the previous albums by this group. They 
play a fair imitation of jazz, manage to 
sound extremely happy, and do no one 
any harm. Good stuff for that Christ- 
mas party. S.T. 

Danny Alguire (tpt); Ward Kimball (tbn); 
George Probert (sop); Frank Thomas (p); Dick 


Roberts (bjo); Don Kinch (tuba); Eddie Forrest 
(d). Recorded 1958 and 1959, Los Angeles. 


. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 


THE GREATEST TRUMPET OF THEM ALL: 

Blues After Dark; Sea Breeze; Out Of The Past; 
Shabozz (21 min.)—Reminiscing; A Night At 
Tony’s; Smoke Signals; Just By Myself (20 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1381. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


The octet presented in this album 
is one of the most satisfying groups ] 
have heard clustered round Dizzy’s horn. 
The album title may sound presump- 
tuous to aficianados whose devotions. 
are towards anything but the current 
stream of contemporary jazz, but it 
largely justifies itself in the immaculate 
conception of the group (sic) and the 
soloists. Notable is the presence of two 
leading sax-arrangers, Golson and Gryce. 
The former seems to be more and more 
influenced by the warmth of the leading 
tenors of the swing period, the latter by 
Bird and his cooler contemporaries. As 
a point of interest, three tracks are attri- 
buted to Benny, four to Gigi, with one 
outside credit. 

In either capacity, the two writers 
must have been happy with the tonal 


range of the group—Coker’s trombone 


and Moore’s baritone add tremendous 


warmth to the ensemble, and no one to-. 
day would complain of a rhythm section 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


comprising the brothers Bryant and 
Persip on drums. Ray Bryant must be 
one of the most important free-lancers 
in the jazz business today, and his con- 
tributions serve as a constant reminder 
of his superb flexibility within any 
group. 

When I play the old (1948-50) Gil- 
lespie records they still present a partial 
enigma. His work today is so much 
more lucid, better formed, and better 
played, that I can hardly relate the sound 
as coming from the same man. He still 
embarks on prodigious technical dis- 
plays, but they have meaning where the 
old displays had none. Maturity has 
brought to Dizzy the acclaim which he 
has deserved, and his solo work through- 
out this album is beyond reproach. His 
long outburst in “Smoke Signals” is a 
perfect example of the present day ap- 
proach. “Myself” is perhaps the best 
track, including two delightful contri- 
butions by Ray, but many listeners may 
prefer the long opener, “Blues Atter 
Dark”, where Dizzy and Benny vie for 
the solo honours and the band swings 
happily through innumerable choruses. 

Throughout this record you will find 
scope for musical thought, coupled with 
a wealth of solo jazz which seems to be 
conceived in the modern idiom, yet exe- 
cuted in a vein closer to mainstream 
jazz, if such a thing is possible. It marks 
the logical ascendancy of Gillespie as a 
trumpeter worthy of the title implied by 
the label. GL. 

Dizzy Gillespie (tpt); Benny Golson (ten); 
Gigi Gryce (alt); Henry Coker (tbn); Pee Wee 
Moore (bar); Ray Bryant (p); Tommy Bryant 
(bs); Charlie Persip (d). 


LIONEL HAMPTON 
HAMP’S BIG BAND: 
Flying Home; Hay, Baba Re Bob; Hamp’s Boogie 
Woogie; Kidney Stew; Hamp’s Mambo; Airmail 
Special (23 min.)—Big Brass; Red Top; Night 
Train; Elaine And Daffy; Cutter’s Corner; Le 
Chat Noir (26 min.) 


(Audio Fidelity AFLP 1913. 1I2inLP. 44s.) 


This is very typical Hampton big 
band stuff. Most of the time they blow 
flat out, against a rocking rhythm, with 
occasional solos from Hamp on vibes, 
drums or piano. Other lesser mortals 
are also allowed solo space and it is 
good to hear Bobby Plater’s fiery alto, 
and the splendid guitar playing of 
William Mackel. 

In this exciting band there were quite 
a few “names”; Donald Byrd’s trumpet 
can be heard on the romping “Cutters 
Corner” and the pyrotechnical horn of 
Cat Anderson cuts through on “Big 
Brass” and El Gato’s French cousin 
“Le Chat Noir”. 

The notes give no indication when 
this was recorded, but do mention two 
tracks (“Chicago” and “Blue Lou”) that 
are not included here—looks as if we 
are being done out of something that 
appeared on the original version. 

S.T. 


Eddie Williams, Eddie Mullens, Arthur Hayle, 
Dave Gonzalez, Donald Byrd, William ‘Cat’ 
Anderson (tpts); Clarence Watson, Louis Black- 
burn, Wade Marcus (tbns); Robert Plater, Ed- 
ward Pazant (alts); Herman Green, Andrew 
McGhee (tens); Lonnie Shaw (bari); William 
Mackel (g); Wade Legge (p); Wilbur Hogan 
(d); Charlie Persip (d); Lawrence Burgan (bs); 
Lionel Hampton (vbs/p/d). 


JOHNNY HODGES 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) Good Gal Blues; (b) Dooji Wooji—(c) Hodge 
Podge; (a) Savoy Strut 


(Fontana TFE 17234. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


This really is a marvellous series. 
Except for lazy people (and cynical 
critics) the 7-inch record is an ideal 
unit for the jazz collection, and Fon- 
tana have done us very well. Some of 
the brightest items in the Ellington out- 
put have been from the small subsidiary 
groups, and the Hodges sessions have 
been among the best of them. This is 
all admirable relaxed jazz. Highspots 
are the lovely choral flourish of the 
horns which starts “Hodge Podge” and 
springs off the fluent alto, and the 
moaning of the front line over Duke’s 
rambling piano in “Dooji”’—a mood 
piece from the same family as “Saddest 
Tale”. Nice to hear Cootie again. 

Benny Green’s note provides his 
usual probing comment on another 
saxophone player—it sent me off post- 
haste to play all my Benny Carter 
records. 

GB. 


Cootie Williams (tpt); Lawrence Brown (tbn); 
Johnny Hodges (alt); Harry Carney (bar); Duke 
Ellington (bp); Billy Taylor (bs); Sonny Greer 
(d). (a) 21/3/39; (b) 27/2/39; (c) 19/12/38. 


JIMMY JOHNSON/JOE SULLIVAN 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 

(a) Riffs; Feelin’ Blue—(b) There'll Come A 
Time When You’ll Need Me; Can’t We Get To- 
gether 
(Fontana TFE 17246. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


The (a) tracks are contributed by 
that doyen of Harlem piano, James P. 
Johnson, whose style was undoubtedly 
the main influence in Waller and many 
later pianists. “Riffs” is one of those 
swingy pieces that existed in the stan- 
dard repertoire of all the pianists who 
worked the Harlem stints in those days. 
I suppose one could describe it as a 
sort of parody of a rag, with its clearly 
defined sections, variations in tempo, 
and so on. What is more interesting to 
the listener today is that, if you took 
any of the numerous four or eight bar 
phrases apart, you would find their 
exact replicas in Fats’ innumerable 
records. The blues piece proceeds at a 
relaxed, lilting tempo, in which the bass 
part makes me yearn for the good old 
days when a pianist used the piano as 
it was meant to be used. 

Joe Sullivan owes much directly to 
both Waller and Hines, and therefore 
indirectly to James P. Johnson. His (b) 
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tracks, with Page and Wettling, are from 
his 1956 LP “Sullivan plays Waller”, 
one of his best records. Whilst Joe lacks 
the graceful ease which is part of John- 
son’s hall-mark, he nevertheless pos- 
sesses a fine sense of rhythmic interpre- 
tation, and his bass notes have an im- 
portant sound about them. 
GL. 
(a) James P. Johnson (p). 29 january, 1929. 


(b) Joe Sullivan (p); Walter Page (bs); George 
Wettling (d). Possibly 1956. 


QUINCY JONES 


Leve Is Here To Stay—Moonglow 
(Mercury 45-AMT I111. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


. The same sort of sound as the “Big 
Band Bash” issued on a Mercury EP ear- 
lier this year. Quincy Jones is one of the 
very few comparative new comers to do 
anything interesting with the big band 
medium in recent years. Jones’ arrange- 
ments are confident and striking, and 
he never loses the melody. He likes 
brass and uses it strongly, without be- 
coming strident. These two tracks are 
typical of his work, the clattering 
rhythm being a particular trademark. 
Good healthy jazz. GB. 


PETE KERR 


PETE KERR’S DIXIELANDER'’S: 
Coney Island Washboard; Waltzing Matilda 


(Waverley SLP 506. 45 rpm. 6s. 4d.) 


This group was formed by Pete Kerr 
a couple of years ago in the East 
Lothian town of Haddington and the 
band has become very popular north 
of the border. 

The group plays in a somewhat 
“rickety-tick” style and though no doubt 
the boys are filled with enthusiasm for 
two-beat jazz, their work cannot be 
considered very seriously .at the mo- 
ment. None of the soloists is very in- 
spired but time and rehearsal will no 
doubt wear off some of the raggedness. 

P.T. 

Pete Kerr (cit); Al Clark (tpt); Ken Ramage 
(tbn); Bob McDonald (p); George Crockett (d); 
John Logan (bs); Jim Douglas (bjo/vo). (No 
trumpet and trombone on second track). 


BARNEY KESSEL 


POLL WINNERS THREE: 

Soft Winds; Crisis; The Little Rhumba; Easy 

Living; It’s All Right With Me (18} min.)— 

Mack The Knife; Raincheck; Minor Mystery; I’m 

Afraid The Masquerade Is Over; | Hear Music 
(20 min.) 


(Vogue LAC 12237. 12inLP. 36s. S}d.) 


The great attraction with this group 
is the obvious close feeling that they 
have for each other’s music. There are 
no blank spots, each track flows as if 
it were the result of much previous re- 
hearsal, and yet there are no written 
arrangements, everything was impro- 
vised at the recording session. Kessel is 
a tremendous player; he has boundless 
technique but a fine feeling for jazz 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


and he seldom if ever shows off. Brown 
is the best bass player in the business 
for me, and Manne, whatever his limita- 
tions elsewhere, is the perfect drummer 
for this group. I don’t think there are 
any “best tracks”, although I must con- 
fess to a leaning towards “Masquerade”, 
an unlikely tune I don’t think I have 
heard before. S.T. 


Barney Kessel (g); Shelly Manne (d); Ray 
Brown (bs). 2/11/59. 


ELLIOT LAWRENCE 


DREAM: 

More Than You Know; April In Paris; Heart To 

Heart; If You Are But A Dream (15 min.)— 

Once Upon A Moon; I’m Always Chasing Rain- 

bows; Amy’s Waltz; Prelude No. 7 In A Major, 
Op 28; Brahms Lullaby; Dream (18 min.) 


(Vogue VA 160110. I2inLP. 34s. 13d.) 


Smoothly played dance arrangements 
which, in spite of the presence of side- 
men such as Hal McKusick, Ai Cohn, 
Urbie Green and Nick Travis, have 
little to offer the jazz enthusiast. 

Elliot himself describes the music to 
be heard here as: “June music—the 
kind of slow, dreamy stuff we play 
every June at the college and prep. 
school proms.” It’s an apt description 
and both arrangements and perform- 
ances are very good of their kind. The 
advantages here of employing top jazz 
musicians are obvious but their talents 
are used all too seldom, “Heart To 
Heart” being the only exception. 

Al Cohn, Sam Marowitz, Hal McKusick, Boomie 
Richmond, Charlies O’Kane, Walt Levinsky (saxs); 
Nick Travis, Bernie Glow, Stan Fishelson, Al 
De Risi (tpts); Urbie Green, Paul Selden, Eddie 
Bert, Cy Berger, Tony Miranda (Fr-horn); Fred 


Pfeiffer, Russ Saunders (bs); Sol Gubin (d); 
Elliot Lawrence (p and leader). 


LES McCANN 


LES McCANN PLAYS THE TRUTH: 

Vakushna; A Little 3/4 For God & Co.; I’ll Re- 

member April; Fish This Week (20 min. )—How 

High The Moon; This Can’t Be Love; For Cari 
Perkins; The Truth (21 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12238. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


It is always interesting to listen to a 
performer developing his ideas—work- 
ing them out in front of one, so to 
speak. And that’s the way I feel about 
this album. It’s as if the listener were 
privileged to lean on the piano while 
Les McCann doodled around on the 
keys. sometimes playing his own works, 
sometimes turning to the standards for 
inspiration. 

It is a pity that his own compositions 
should have been given such off-putting 
titles, for I find it hard to take a com- 
poser seriously who calls one of his 
tunes “A Little 3/4 for God & Co.”. 
Nevertheless I think that Les may 
mature into an important jazz piano 
player. Garnerish and Tatumesque all 
at once, with more than a touch of his 
avowed idol, the late Carl Perkins, Les 
is an intriguing player. He commands 


attention and there is about his play- 
ing a basic sincerity. ti 


Les McCann (p); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Ron 
Jefferson (d). 


DAVE McKENNA 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
This Is The Moment; Fools Rush In—Splendid 
Splinter; Secret Love 


(Fontana TFE 17169. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


McKenna has had an astonishingly 
varied career for a man only thirty 
years old. Apart from working with 
Ventura and Herman, he has held the 
piano chair with Krupa and recorded 
with Braff. He belongs to a_ lyrical 
school which sprang from the roots of 
Teddy Wilson, with modern thoughts 
intruding into his improvised passages. 
I would never describe him, from these 
1958 tracks, as an important or original 
player, but his work has many pleasant 
aspects, not the least of which is his 
sound sense of rhythm. In this session 
he has the crisp support of John Drew 
and Osie Johnson. His predominantly 
single-note approach ranges over the 
whole keyboard, and his development 
of themes like “Moment” and “Splin- 
ter” is interesting. GL. 


Dave McKenna (p); John Drew (bs); Osie 
Johnson (d). 22-23/7/58. 


CHARLIE MINGUS 


BLUES AND ROOTS: 

Wednesday Night Prayer Meeting; Cryin’ Biues; 

Moanin’ (19 min. )—Tensions; My Jelly Roll Soul; 
E’s Flat Ah’s Flat Too (20 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15194. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


A few years ago it was never the 
twain shall meet and no-one—ancient 
or modern—made any effort to close 
the chasm that opened between the two 
rival forms of jazz. Now funk is a 
marketable commodity and the persu- 
aders no longer remain hidden. Brook- 
meyer started to play King Oliver tunes. 
Rollins dug the oldest ballads, Giuffre 
explored the mystic past, and Mose 
Allison produced a guidebook to the 
Mississippi bottomlands. I suspect the 
greater figures have never looked on 
jazz as anything other than a single 
many-headed music, and that the par- 
celling-up has never been more than 
just one aspect of the current packaging 
revolution. 

For a few years the awkward bio- 
graphical facts—‘‘mother a Holy Roller. 
sang in the church choir at the age of 
7, played with Chuck Berry, bass fiddle 
in a Dixie band”—were suppressed on 
the record sleeves and in the publicity 
handouts. Now the rush to make earth 
music is almost overwhelming, and one 
is left with the suspicion that some of 
it is put on just a little too much. 

Parts of this record ring a little like 
sections of the Jon Hendricks “Good 
Git-Together” L.P. (LAE 12231), but 
without the humour. There are some 
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excellent musicians here — _ Jackie 
McLean, Adams, Knepper, Waldron— 
who have produced fine music in other 
company. Much of the time there is a 
lot of groaning going on and one gets 
the impression that “soul” was delibera- 
tely introduced before the session. 

No. this is not one of the records of 
the year, but there are a number of 
good things in it. Mingus is a parodist 
of the highest order, rare in jazz where 
copyists are four a penny. “My Jelly 
Roll Soul” starts as pure parody, with 
Jimmy Knepper taking the michael 
strongly. With the entry of Jackie Mc- 
Lean, a very fine feelingful alto playe~, 
a serious note intrudes and he takes off 
propelled beautifully by the Mingus 
bass. In “Moanin’” there are two good 
saxophone solos, but it shou'd be noted 
the tune is not the fine Bobby Timmons 
number of the same name. This is a 
good queer record. GB. 

Jimmy Knepper, Willie Dennis (tbns); Jackie 
McLean, John Handy (alts); Booker Ervin (ten); 
Pepper Adams (bar); Horace Parlan or Mal 
Waldron (p); Dannie Richmond (4d). 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 


PYRAMID: 

Vendome; Pyramid; It Don’t Mean A Thing (If 

it Ain’t Got That Swing (18 min. )—Django; 
How High The Moon; Romaine (19 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15193. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


By the very nature of their instru- 
mentation, the Modern Jazz Quartet has 
only a limited number of timbres and 
textures at its disposal and in order that 
these should be used to their best ad- 
vantage, the material used must be of 
the highest quality. Two methods may 
be used: Either new music may be 
specially written, or established 
favourites may be employed. Here, we 
have the best of both worlds. “Ven- 
dome” and “Django” are established 
favourites by the group, which were 
originally new tunes, and “Pyramid” 
and “Romaine” are new material. “How 
High The Moon” is a tune which has 
been recorded countless times, but the 
group manage to invest it with a fresh- 
ness I would not have thought possible. 

“Vendome” is a brief excursion into 
the realms of the fugue, taken at a faster 
tempo than the original version. 
“Pyramid” was written by Ray Brown 
after hearing Mahalia Jackson. The 
tempo changes from very slow to 
medium and back to very slow. Connie 
Kay’s drumming in the medium tempo 
part is a distillation of some of the 
rhythmic effects to be found in rhythm- 
and-blues. As one would expect, the 
piece has strong blues and gospel over- 
tones, the former predominating. “Tt 
Don’t Mean A Thing” begins with an 
unusual fragmentation and paraphrase 
of the melody. It is chimerical but not 
so cruel as Thelonious Monk’s version 
of “Honeysuckle Rose”. Milt Jackson 
has a solo which builds impressively in 
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this one, whilst Connie Kay’s drumming 
is very Klook-like. 

“Django” follows basically the same 
routine as the original version, but 
subtle slight alterations of tempo and 
timing make this seem almost a new 
piece. The solos are quite different, of 
course, and perhaps slightly inferior. 
“How High The Moon” begins with a 
lengthy out-of-tempo intro by Milt 
Jackson, leading into a lengthy and very 
good solo by him. The final track, 


“Romaine”, written by guitarist Jim 


Hall, is a charming ballad. 

In this album, the Modern Jazz 
Quartet have taken no few steps for- 
ward, but the “Jazz’’ in their title is more 
heavily emphasised than on some recent 
occasions. This is their best album 
since “The Modern Jazz Quartet” (Lon- 
don LTZ-K 15136). MSS. 


Milt Jackson (vb); John Lewis (p); Percy 
Heath (bs); Connie Kay (d). 


SONNY ROLLINS 


AND THE CONTEMPORARY LEADERS: 

Ive Told Every Little Star; Rock-A-Bye Baby 

With A Dixie Melody; How High The Moon; You 

(22 min.)—I!’ve Found A New Bay; Alone To- 

gether; In The Chapel In The Moonlight; The 
Song Is You (224 min.) 


(Vogue SCA 5013. 12inLP. 36s. 53d.) 


This is the sterio version of a record 
most fully reviewed in our March issue. 
As Graham Boatfield truly said this is 
quite a lighthearted affair—especially 
for Rollins. He honks, growls and all 
the time blows with tremendous power. 
He does wonderful things to “I’ve Found 
A New Baby” and really transforms 
“Chapel In The Moonlight” into a jazz 
tune. I think that maybe the reason for 


- sence of Barney Kessel, a man who in 


the happy-go-lucky approach is the pre- 
company with his mates Vinnegar and 
Manne has been making joyful jazz for 
this company for some time. The other 
happy inmate is pianist Hawes, who 
plays as well as I have ever heard him 
on “Song Is You”. The stereo sound is 
full and convincing. S.T. 

Sonny Rollins (ten); Hampton Hawes (p); 
Barney Kessel (g); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly 
Manne (d); Victor Feldman (vbs) on ‘‘You’’. 
Los Angeles, 20-21-22/10/58. 


JOHNNY SMITH 


THE JOHNNY SMITH QUARTET: 

Django; Wait Till You See Her; 0500 Blues; 

More Bass; Un Poco Loco (18 min. )—Easy Liv- 

ing; Old Girl; Little Girl Blue; Tired Blood; 
Spring Is Here (174 min.) 


(Vogue LAE 12221. I2inLP. 36s. Sid.) 


Somebody once said that Johnny 
Smith’s playing was a musical aphro- 
disiac for those who want to become hip 
without getting too involved in iazz! 

The statement is borne out by this 
disc which features the leader's polite 
but colourless guitar meanderings 
accompanied by a sedate rhythm section. 

The whole thing is a bore. K.B. 


Smith (g); Bob Pancoast (p); George Roum- 
anis (bs); Mousie Alexander (d). 


SONNY STITT 


SONNY STITT SITS IN WITH THE OSCAR 

PETERSON TRIO: 

(a) 1 Can’t Give You Anything But Love; Au 

Privave; The Gypsy; I’ll Remember April; Scrapple 

From The Apple (20 min.)—(b) Moten’s Swing; 

Blues For Pres Sweets, Ben And All The Other 
Funky Ones; Easy Does It (18 min.) 


(HMV CLP 1384. 12inLP. 34s. 1}d.) 


This latest album by Sonny Stitt has 
at least one very sensible feature—on 
the first side he plays alto, on the 
second, tenor. It’s strange that nobody 
has thought of this before, be- 
cause Stitt is really two musicians. On 
alto, comparison with Charlie Parker 
is inevitable, and it is equally inevitable 
that Parker should be preferred. 
Although at times Stitt has become 
angry at being likened to Parker, here 
he seems to deliberately invite com- 
parison by playing two of Parker’s 
tunes. And although Bird’s influence is 
not all-pervading, Stitt remains less of 


-his own man on alto than on tenor. 


On the tenor saxophone, Sonny Stitt 
exhibits much of the subtle rhythmical 
conception and easy swing that was the 
hallmark of the late Wardell Gray’s 
best work. His tone is harsher, though, 
and it should be noted perhaps, in pass- 
ing, that he appears to have been the 
first modern tenor player, along with 
Sonny Rollins, to have produced the 
now fashionable “hard” sound. On 
tenor, he has been something of an 
influence himself, although he still owes 


* a lot to Lester Young on this instru- 


ment. By Stitt’s standards, the playing 
on side two is excellent, and surpasses 
his alto playing by a considerable mar- 
gin. All the tracks are good, and it is 
nice to see Lester Young’s aptly named 
tune “Easy Does It” being played again. 

Oscar Peterson here contrives to 
sound like several other pianists. On 
side one, he contents himself with his 
usual style; the phrases come out with 
conveyer-belt-like efficiency. On side 
two, however, his style has been re- 
duced, at times, to a simplicity strongly 
reminscent of Junior Mance, though 
without Mance’s conviction. At other 
times, traces of Red Garland are to be 
heard, especially on “Blues For . . .”. 
The remainder of the rhythm section is 
excellent, though the drummer is a little 
persistent with his rimshots on the 
alternate afterbeat. This habit can be 
as troublesome as_ the rimshots-on- 
every-afterbeat thing that Sam Wood- 
vard was (apnarently) instructed to ffer- 
form with Ellington. This album could 
not be recommended to Ornette Cole- 
man fanciers, but most followers of 
modern saxophone playing will enjoy 
it. MS. 

(a) Sonny Stite (ten). 

(b) Oscar Peterson (p); Ray Brown (bs); 
Ed Thigpen (qd). 


ART TATUM 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ—ART TATUM No. 3: 
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Humoresque; The Kerry Dance—Yesterdays; 
Willow Weep For Me 


(Fontana TFE 17237. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


There are many reasons for Tatum’s 
genius—his incredible technique, his 
tremendous swing, and his advanced 
harmonic sense—but perhaps most im- 
portant is the breadth of his conception. 
He is the solo pianist par excellence, 
and this excerpt from a Gene Norman 
Just Jazz Concert caught him on a par- 
ticular track—all are near-perfect ex- 
amples of the master. In this form, no 
other pianist can approach him. The 
recording is very good for a concert. 

MLS, 


Art Tatum (p). Gene Norman Concert, May, 
+1949. 


SARAH VAUGHAN, JOE 
WILLIAMS, COUNT BASIE 


if | Were A Bell—Teach Me Tonight 
(Columbia 45-DB 4511. single play. 6s.) 


The happy collaboration of Sarah 
Vaughan and Joe Williams backed by 
the powerhouse Basie band makes a 
superior pop disc. I’ve never thought 
much of Williams as a blues singer but 
he is excellent on ballads. Sarah, as 
usual, is great. K.B. 


DINAH WASHINGTON 


UNFORGETTABLE DINAH: 

This Bitter Earth; 1! Understand; This Love Of 

Mine; Alone; Somewhere Along The Line; The 

Song Is Ended min.)—Everybody Loves 

Somebody; Ask A Woman Who Knows; A Man 

Only Does; A Bad Case Of The Blues; When | 
Fali Im Love; Unforgettable (15} min.) 


(Mercury MMC 14048. 12inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


Give her suitable accompaniment and 
a good choice of material, and Dinah 
Washington is one of the best jazz 
singers recording today. She has a 
powerful voice, a intimate knowledge of 
the blues, an impeccable rhythm, and 
good diction. But the background here 
is nothing short of diabolical for a jazz 
singer. Masses of cloying strings and a 
heavenly choir that makes one want to 
throw up. The poor girl does her best, 
but doesn’t really get a chance to show 
what she can do. The only tune at all 
suitable for her is “Bad Case Of The 
Blues”, and I presume that only got in 
because it was composed by one Clyde 
Otis, who happens to be the Mercury 
Recording Director. S.T. 


ROBERT WILLIAMS/GUITAR/ 
WELCH/HOGMAN MAXEY 


ANGOLA PRISONER'S BLUES: 

(a) Levee Camp Blues; (b) Stagolee; (c) Electric 

Chair Blues; (a) Prisoner’s Talking Blues (20 

min. )—(a) Motherless Children; (b) Black Night 

Blues; (a) Some Got Six Months; (c) Backwater 
Blues; (a) I’m Lonesome Blues (20 min.) 
(Collector JGN 1003. 12inLP. ) 


One thing bothers me about this 
generally first-class record—did Robert 
Pete Williams actually know the “some 
got six months, some got a solid year” 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


lines, or was he taught them for the 
occasion by someone familiar with the 
Jesse James recording? It would be 
imteresting to know. If the lyric was, in- 
deed, suggested to the singer, then this 
is the worst sort of A & R interference, 
as dangerous and unnecessary as asking 
John Lee Hooker to record an album 
of Leadbelly songs. The real folk artist 
has his own stories to tell. ; 
Apart from this possibly unfounded 
suspicion, which only applies to one 
track, the blues-making of the three 
Angola prisoners (all tracks were re- 
corded in the Louisiana State Peniten- 
tiary) is of a very high order. Robert | 
Williams is not the great singer the 
collectors would have us believe, but 
he is a fine guitarist and at times, when 
his songs become deeply personal, the 
power and directness of his emotions 
bring his singing close to greatness. This 
occurs on “Motherless Children” and 
particularly on “Talking Blues”, a long 
soliloquy of despair in which Williams, 
a “lifer,” explores his predicament; it 
is a stark and hauntingly beautiful per- 
formance. Elsewhere, his voice is thin 
and uncertain, and _ the resulting 
monotony is not assuaged by a lack of 
continuity in his lyrics. In fact, after 
many playings, it is Guitar Welch and 


Hogman Maxey ‘who emerge as the 
more consistent performers. Their work, 
although not as brilliant as Williams’ 
has more coherency. A better balance 
would have been achieved had the 
tracks been shared equally among the 
three singers. 

Hogman Maxey is a Louisiana man 
with a harsh, rocky voice. His best track 
is “Black Night”, a nightmarish song, 
with the guitar tolling ominously be- 
hind macabre, probably autobiographi- 
cal lyrics. On “Stagolee”, a fairly 
straight version of the traditional blues, 
the guitar drives the beat down hard, 
like Hooker on one of his “house rent” 
boogies. 

Guitar Welch’s voice is lighter in tex- 
ture than the others, but his Mississippi 
background is quickly evident as he 
flails* wild chords on “Backwater Blues”. 
On “Electric Chair”, however, the 
guitar phrasing comes direct from Sam 
Hopkins, but is no less effective for 
that. (We learn from the detailed, 
lithoed booklet which comes with the 
album that Lightnin’s records are very 
popular on the prison radios). 

In all, an excellent issue, well pro- 
duced, well recorded and indispensible 
to lovers of the “country blues”. We 
look forward to Collector’s future ex- 


ploitation of the Folk-lyric catalogue, 
while at the same time hoping that they 
will spare us that rather unfortunate 
Billie and Dee Dee Pierce LP. TS. 


(a) Robert Pete Williams (vcl, gtr). 
(b) Matthew ‘Hogman’ Maxey (vel, 12-string 


gtr). 
(c) Robert ‘Guitar’ Welch (vcl, gtr). 
Recorded by Harry Oster and Richard Allen 
at Lousiana State Penitentiary. Possibly 1959. 


LESTER YOUNG 


LESTER YOUNG WITH THE OSCAR 
PETERSON TRIO: 
Just You, Just Me—Indiana 


(HMV 7EG 8605. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Worthy but not outstanding. If you 
like Lester Young this is one to collect, 
for he has space enough to develop a 
lengthy line on each track. The long 
period of decline, after his traumatic 
war years, must surely be one of the 
most eloquent spans of musical hiber- 
nation to be found in jazz. Guitar and 
piano take solos on each track, with 
the addition of an extremly dull bass 
passage in “Indiana”. Generally the 
rhythm chugs, but the Peterson piano 
is very sprightly in “Just You”, throw- 
ing off the usual sparks in all directions. 

GB. 

Lester Young (ten); Oscar Peterson (p); Bar- 


ney Kessel (g); Ray Brown (bs); J. C. Heard 
(d). Recorded New York, August, 1952. 


DOBELL’S 


RIVERSIDE — 


Hours of business 10-6 pm. Mon. to Wed. 
» NOW OPEN — ENLARGED SECONDHAND DEPT.OPENING SHORTLY — ADDITIONAL SHOP at 10 
RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD, STREET, W.1. 


BLUE NOTE — 


America’s greatest names in Jazz and Folk records available from Britain’s greatest jazz centre 


Call now or write for lists 


Book your orders now for the first great releases on the Riverside label 


To: DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP, Dept. RBF1, 77 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
Please send me, immediately released, the RIVERSIDE records ticked below. Send C.O.D./I enclose 39/9d. 


for each record (12inLP.) 


Tick here 
; Thelonious Monk at Town Hall RLP 12-300 oO 
Cannonball Adderley in San Francisco RLP 12-311 O 
} The Young Louis Armstrong RLP 12-101 eo) 
Everybody Digs Bill Evans RLP 12-291 oO 
q Peter Ustinov-Grand Prix of Gibraltar RLP 12-833 O 


Please send lists. 


JAZZ RECORD SHOP | 
77 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C2 


10-1 pm. Thurs. 


FOLKWAYS 


discs. 


GERrard 3075 or 4197 


10-7 pm. Fri. and Sat. , 
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Manny Albam—DRUM FEAST: Percussion/Pickled 
Beats/Cymba!l Soup/Egg Foo Gong/Mallet Salad/ 
Rare Snare/Stick Fricasee/Tea 'n Tympani/Traps 
Suzettes/Sip Of Drum Bouie (S&M) 

UNITED ARTISTS 3079 

Louis Armstrong and Dukes Of Dixieland: Bourbon 
St. Parade/Washington & Lee Swing/Closer 
Walk/Sweet Georgia Brown/Dixie/That’s A 
Plenty/Limehouse Blues/South/New Orleans/ 
Sheik Of Araby/Avalon/Wolverine Blues 
(S&M) AUDIO FIDELITY 1924 

Count Basie — NOT NOW, I’LL TELL YOU 
WHEN: Swingin’ At The Waldorf/Rare Butter- 
fly/Not Now, I'll Tell You When/etc. 

ROULETTE R 52044 

The Brothers Candoli Sextet—TWO FOR THE 

MONEY (Pete Candoli, Conte Candoli, tpts; 


this 

advertisement 

directed 

to the 
Discographer-Historian- 
Collector 

Subscribe to... 


RECORD 
RESEARCH 


A bi-monthly journalistic endeavor, now 
in its 4th year, devoted to sound, 
accurate and interesting research into ail 
phases of Musical Americana (Jazz, 
Vaudevillian, Personality, Folk, Popular 

- and the largest record auction in 
the world, in every issue.) 


Record Research 
131 Hart Street 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


Please start my subscription at once. 
Here is $3.00 for your introductory offer 
of 12 issues. 


$4 foreign or 30 shillings to Derek Coller, 
25, Broadfield, Harlow, Essex, ENGLAND. 


BONUS DIVIDEND!!! 

a periodic record bulletin to all sub- 
scribers, in addition to regular sub- 
scription. 


Recent 
merican 
Records 


Jimmy Rowles, p; Max Bennett, bs; Howard 

Roberts, gtr; Frank Kapp, d.): Splanky/A-Lue- 

Cha/Caravan/Take The ‘A’ Train/etc. (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 60191 

Maynard Ferguson—NEWPORT SUITE: Three 
More Foxes/Got The Spirit/Foxy/etc. 

ROULETTE R 52047 


Benny Goodman—SWING SWING SWING: Chloe/ 


Who?/Cuckoo In The Clock/Make Believe/ 
When A Lady Meets A Gentleman Down South/ 
Bach Goes To Town/! Had To Do It/Handful 
Of Keys/Popcorn Man/Huckadola (M) 
CAMDEN 624 
Dexter Gordon—Confirmation Parts 1 and 2 
BETHLEHEM 11026 
Art Hodes-Jimmy McPartland—MEET ME IN 
CHICAGO (personnels include Bud Freeman, 
Vic Dickenson, George Wettling, Pee Wee 
Russell, George Brunis) (S&M) 
MERCURY SR 60143 
Max Kaminsky—AMBASSADOR OF JAZZ: Hender- 
son Stomp/Preacher/Song Is Ended/Ain’t Gonna 
Give Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll/Far East 
Mood/Bye Bye Blackbird/Just One Minute/Ec- 
centric/What’s The Use?/Chang Mai (S&M) 
WESTMINSTER 6125 
Jimmy Knepper—Ogling Ogre/You Stepped Out 
Of A Dream BETHLEHEM 11032 
Booker Little—(with Wynton Kelly, Scott La 
Faro, Tommy Flanagan, Roy Haines): Opening 
Statement/Minor Suite/etc. (S&M) 


TIME S 2011 
Herbie Mann—Sorimao/Surrey With The Fringe 
On Top BETHLEHEM 11037 


Herbie Mann—Love Is A Simple Thing/Jasmin 
BETHLEHEM 11036 
Howard McGhee—Tweedles/Don't Blame Me 
BETHLEHEM 11035 
Duke Pearson—Like Someone In Love/Taboo 
BLUE NOTE 1755 
Luckey Roberts and Willie ‘The Lion’? Smith— 
LUCKEY&THE LION: Nothin'/Spanish Fandango 
/Railroad Blues/Complainin’/Inner Space, Outer 
Space (Roberts)—Morning Air/Relaxing/Rip- 
pling Water/Between The Devil And The Deep 
Blue Sea/Tango La  Caprice/Concentratin’ 
(Smith) (S&M) GOOD TIME JAZZ 12035 
George Russell and his Orch.—JAZZ IN THE 
SPACE AGE (feat. Bill Evans, p): Chromatic 
Universe Pts. }, 2, 3/The Lydiot/etc. (S&M) 
DECCA DL 79219 


BLUES & FOLK: 


Marion Abernathy—Nobody Knows You When 
You're Down And Out/So Long, Baby 
TASSELL 8111 
Angelic Gospel Singers—jesus Is A Way-Maker/ 
My Sweet Home NASHBORO 673 
Bobby on Bland—I've Been Wrong So Long/Cry 
Cry DUKE 327 
PEACOCK 1697 
The Booker Singers—Getting Closer To My Home/ 
When My Name TYE 1501 
Al ‘TNT’ Braggs—Listen To Me Baby/There 
PEACOCK 1698 
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Roy Brown—Rockin’ All The Time/Tired Of Be- 
ing In Love HOME OF THE BLUES 11C 
Lattimore Brown—Chick, Chick/Always My Love 
NASHBORO 9006 

James Brown: Try Me/Messing With The Blues/ 
It Hurts To Tell You/Gonna Try/13 others . . . 


(M) KING 635 
Harold Burrage—Great Day In The Morning/You 
K.O.'d Me VEE JAY 356 
Johnny Busby—Cadillac Mama/When The Blues 
Get You TALENT 108 


Carla & Rufus—Deep Down Inside/'Cause | Love 
You (‘‘real down home’'—Billboard ) 


ATCO 6177 
Neville Caruthers—Biues All Mornin’/Worst Kind 
Of Blues HARLEM HIT PARADE 69 


SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
TRIO AND SMALL ORCHESTRA 


“LET ME HEAR IT 
AGAIN” 


“Good Ballad”"—BILLBOARD 
For Piano, Bass and Guitar 
With Vocal Unison Chorus 
Arranged by IRVING ASHBY 
Former Guitarist with Nat King Cole, 
Lionel Hampton and Oscar Peterson. 


PRICE $1.25 


“DARK EYES” 


PIANO—BASS—GUITAR 
PRICE $1.25 


“COLD MOON” 


(Blues Ballad) 
Especially Arranged for Small Band by 
MAXWELL DAVIS 


(INSTRUMENTATION) 
TENOR, ALTO, TRUMPET, TROM- 
BONES, FOUR RHYTHM, Price $1.50 


ALSO ARRANGED FOR HAMMOND 
ORGAN, Price 60c. 


Order from your dealer or direct. 


Emanuel A. Middleton 
MUSIC PUBLISHER 
1576 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 36, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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MORTON'S 
RECORD SHOP 


JAZZ CLASSICAL POPS 
RECORD PLAYERS 
STEREO EQUIPMENT 


10 WALKERS COURT 
BREWER STREET, W.! 


REG 7924 


Ray Charies—Ga On My Mind/Carry Me Back 
ABC-PARAMOUNT 10135 
Chubby Checker—TWIST WITH C.C.: The Twist/ 
Twistin’ USA/C.C. Rider Stroll/The Chicken/ 

Love Is Strange/The Slop/etc. (M) 

PARKWAY P 7001 

Hannah Dean—So Little Time/Itty Bitty Love 
COLUMBIA 41768 
The Divine Ones—Go Down Moses/Battle Hymn 
RELIGIOUS RECORDINGS 1005 
Dave Dixon—You Don’t Love Me No More/You 
Satisfy HOME OF THE BLUES 108 
LaVern Dixon—Oh Lord/Nothin’ Worse In The 
World ANTIC 702 

Bill Doggett—Trav'lin’ Light/A Lover's Dream 
KING 5387 
W. C. Fields and Mae West (‘‘...two rather 
lengthy monologues on his favourite subjects— 

spirits and the effect of same’’) (M) 

PROSCENIUM 22 
The Four Internes—SPIRITUALS: Who Will Your 
Captain Be?/Count Your Many Blessings/Living 
In The Glory Land/in That Great Reunion/etc. 


KING 574 
The Goldentones—!i Want To Rest/My Life Is In 
His Hands LIFETIME 1005 


The Gospelaires of Dayton, Ohio—jUST FAITH: 
Sit Down, Children/Wonderful Jesus/Joy, Joy, 
Joy/etc. (M) PEACOCK PLP 103 

The Harmonising Four—Love To Call His Name/ 
Glory To His Name VEE JAY 886 

The Hightower Bros.—My jesus Loves Me/Lord 
Help Me To Stand NASHBORO 674 

The Ingram Singers of Trenton, N.}.—Take Time 
To Be Holy/Listening For My Name 

CHOICE 8 


Plas Johnson—Don't Let The Sun. ./Tanya 
CAPITOL 4436 


Grandpa Jones—Uncle Eph’s Got The Coon/Grand- 
pa’s Banjo Boogie KING 5397 
The Judgement Seekers—Glory World/Happy Days 


KAYKO 784 

B. B. King—Walking Dr. Bili/You Done Lost 

Your Good Thing Now eh 350 
L. A. Red—i Had A Feeling/! Done Woke Up 

ATLAS 1246 

Lillian & Little Ruthie—Food Store Biues/Short 


Fat Izzy BENESTA 1050 
Lois & Louis—Pow Wow/Baby Please Don’t Go 
SPECIALTY 689 

Lazy Lester—Bye Bye Baby/A Real Combination 
EXCELLO 2182 


uare Dance Rock 1 and 2 
CHIEF 7017 
Jimmy McCracklin—No One To Love Me/Glad 

When You're Dead MERCURY 71666 
Sticks McGhee—Sieep-in Job/Money Fever 


HERALD 1469 

Joyce Mayo—Crazy Mixed Up Bourbon St./So 

Naive BOURBON ST 80 
Olivette Miller—Barefoot/Git Out 

PROTONE 124 


Little Junior Parker—That’s Just Alright/I'll 


Learn To Love DUKE 326 
Jimmy Reed—Goin’ By The River/Hush Hush 

VEE JAY 357 

The Regents—That’s What | Call A Good Time/ 

No Hard Feelings KAYO 101 


Rev. Cleophus Robinson & Sister Josephine James 
—This Old Building/Fire In My Bones 
PEACOCK 1796 
Earl Scruggs & Lester Flatt—Shuckin’ The Corn/ 
Polka On A Banjo COLUMBIA 41786 
The Sons of Jehovah—Jesus Hear My Plea/Waiting 
For Me NASHBORO 645 
Barrett Strong—i'm Gonna Cry If You Quit Me/ 
Whirlwind TALMA 54033 
The Swan Silvertones—Trouble Is My Way/Near 
The Cross VEE JAY 879 
The Talbert Bros.—CALYPSO HOLIDAY: Ber- 
muda Holiday/Run Fast/Loose Me Now/Mongrel 
/13 Kids/Penalty/Waiting For Mary Jane/Mar- 
riage Of Melda/Too Much Of The R&R/’Twas 
A Woman/Oh My Son/San Domingo Gal 
POLYPHONIC 200! 
The Teen Queens—There’s Nothin’ On My Mind 
Parts 1 and 2 ANTLER 4014 
Terry & Brownie McGhee: Pick A Bale 
Of Cotton/Take This Hammer/John Henry/Rock 
Island Line/! Will Send Thee/I'm Gonna Tel! 
God/Skip To My Lou/Little Sally Walker/Cindy 


{Old McDonald/King William/Around The 
Crab Apple Tree (ugh)/Go In And Out The 
Window/My Mommy Told Me 
SOUND OF AMERICA 2001 
The Travelling Echoes—Looking and Seeking/You 
Ought To Have Been There TYE 1503 
Andre Toussant, Blind Blake, Peanuts Taylor, 
Maureen Duvalier—BAHAMIAN FOLK SONGS/. 
NASSAU’S STAR ENTERTAINERS (M) 
ART LP 25 
Manny Villa—All | Want To Do Is Sing My 
Biues/Please Play, Baby R-T 1707 
Jeanette B. Washington—Medicine Man/Tears Fali 
NEPTUNE 120 
Junior Wells and Earl Hooker—Galloping Horses 
And A Lazy Mule/Blues THIEF 7016 
Mary Wells—Bye Bye Baby/Please Forgive Me 
MOTOWN 1003 
Willie West—A Man Like Me/Did You Have Fun? 
RUSTONE 4004 
Chuck Willis—TRIBUTE TO: Salty Tears/Loud 
Mouth Lucy/Here | Come/When My Day Is 


Over/etc. EPIC LN 3728 
Jesse White—Manger To Cross/The Right Road 
TILE 908 


Willie Wright—Got A Feelin’/What Will | Say? 
FEDERAL 12382 

Bobby Zilmus—Sad Hours/Blackest Blues 
HARLEM HIT PARADE 7} 


JAZZSHOWS JAZZ CLUB 


future sessions at 100 Oxford Street, London, W.1 


NOVEMBER 


Tuesday Ist ... Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Wednesday 2nd Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Thursday 3rd ... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Friday 4th ... Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 5th ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 


Sonny Morris Jazzmen at 3 p.m. 


Sunday 6th 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 
Monday 7th Sims-Wheeler Vintage Jazz Band 
Tuesday 8th Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 


Wednesday 9th Sonny Morris Jazzmen 


Thursday 10th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 11th 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 


Saturday 12th ”. Alex Welsh and his Band 


Sunday 13th 


Monday 14th 
Tuesday 15th 


Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen ut 3 p.m. 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 

Wednesday 16th Ciyde Valley Stompers 


Thursday 17th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 18th 
Sunday 20th 
Monday 21st 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Saturday 19th ... Sonny Morris Jazzmen 

Clyde Valley Stompers at 3 p.m. 

Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Mr. Acker Bilk’s Paramount Jazz Band 


Tuesday 22nd ... Mike Daniels Delta Jazzmen 
Wednesday 23rd __ Eric Silk’s Southern Jazzmen 
Thursday 24th ... Fairweather-Brown All-Stars 


Friday 25th... 
Saturday 26th ... 
Sunday 27th 


Monday 28th 
Tuesday 29th 


Micky Ashman and his Ragtime Jazz Band 
Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen at 3 p.m. 
Kenny Ball’s Jazzmen 

Terry Lightfoot and his New Orleans Jazzmen 
.. Dick Charlesworth and his City Gents 
Wednesday 30th Pete Ridge Jazz Band 


Please note: Commencing Sunday 4th September, there will be regular Sunday afternoon 
sessions from 3 p.m. until 5.30 p.m. The Club will be open as usual for the normal 
Sunday evening programme which starts at 7.30 p.m. 


JAZZSHOWS, 64/66 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. LANgham 0184 
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CAGE-AGE 
Dear Sir, 


Having rashly disregarded the lugu- 
brious warnings of a dismal but no 
doubt well-intentioned Open Letter and 
sought blues and blues singers in the 
country where they are to be found, I 
spent an enjoyable period in the Negro 
rural communities around Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. Through the generous help 
of the “professor, a folklorist’ men- 
tioned in Dan Morgenstern’s review of 
the Newport Blues afternoon, in fact 
Professor Harold Oster of Louisiana 
State University who wrote me a kind 
and essentially constructive letter, I was 
able to meet the folk musicians who 
provided “the extra special treat” at 
their homes. In the company of my wife 
and Chris Strachwitz I was privileged to 
talk with them and their friends for a 
couple of days and to hear them sing 
and play their country music and blues. 
The fiddle player (whose name is James 
“Butch” Cage and not Butch Paige; who 
is sixty-six and not eighty-four years of 
age; who lives in Louisiana and not in 
Florida) has a fine repertoire of rural 
melodies and blues themes. The music 
that he and his guitarist partner, Rev. 
Willie Thomas create is well described 
by Dan Morgenstern and it is to be 
hoped that Harry Oster will eventually 
release examples on his label, ‘“Folk- 
Lyric”. In the meantime I hope to in- 
clude extracts from recordings made at 
their homes in a documentary broadcast 
on the B.B.C.’s Third Programme later 
this year. 


A couple of other points from the 
same review: in Muddy Waters’ band 
the guitarist is Pat Hare, not Pat Hall; 
in fact he was christened Auburn Hare. 
The bass player is Andrew Stephens. 
They are members of a great blues band 
which is to be heard at its awesome 
best at “Smitty’s Corner” on 35th Street 
or the “Tay May Club” on West Roose- 
velt, Chicago, or at the “F & J Lounge” 
in Gary, Indiana . . . if one chooses to 
rush in where angels advise one not to 
tread. 


Paul Oliver 
Harrow, Middx. 


MILES AWAY 
Dear Sir, 


After seeing the Miles Davis concerts 
in London and Bristol I have begun to 
debate the merits of Miles. I have al- 
ways regarded myself as rather open- 
minded about jazz, having started on 
Jelly, Bix and Louis and gone on 
through Basie and Goodman up to 


- Ellington, Mulligan and Quincy Jones. 


So long as the music swung, had a beat 
and feeling I could enjoy almost all of 
it, from blues to bop. 

Now, after sitting through two of the 
Davis sessions, I am amazed to hear 
people say they thought he was great. 
What standards do they measure Miles 
by? All I could hear was a series of in- 
articulate burblings and had it not been 
for Stitt I might easily have gone to 
sleep in my seat. 

If Miles Davis is a jazzman, I’ve been 
listening to the wrong people. I'd better 
scrap my collection. Are there any 
squares would like some mouldy old 
Tatum, Hampton and Gillespie discs? 
I’m starting all over again, with Jimmy 
Shand. Cool is the word. 

E. A...Cox, 
Bristol 4. 


MANNERS MAKETH MAN 


Dear Sir, 


Whilst wholeheartedly endorsing the 
critical acclaim of the music of the 
Miles Davis Quintet, some comment on 
the leader’s stage demeanour might be 
appropriate. I am undecided as to 
whether Davis’ attitude arises from real 
contempt for the audience or whether it 
is a carefully planned gimmick. 

The Liverpool audience responded 
warmly to the efforts of the musicians: 
in answer, Davis did not see fit to mtro- 
duce any item (the numbers were played 
without pause, as if the concert was one 
long medley); he persisted in walking 
disinterestedly on and off the platform 
while other members of the group were 
soloing, and finally led the musicians off 
the stage, leaving an embarrassed m.c. 
to thank the audience. 

It is selfish for certain critics to state 
that the audience should know what to 
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expect of Davis, that his music has no 
need of hackneyed announcement of the 
“my next number” variety—they shoul: 
remember that many of: the audience 
were hearing Davis for the first time. We 
can’t all be connoisseurs. 

The Harry Klein—Vic Ash Jazz Five 
will no doubt benefit musically from 
this tour with Davis; one can only hope 
that their stage manner will have a 
similar effect on the American leader. 

Bernard Haughton 
Liverpool 14. 


PAUL QUINICHETTE 


Dear Sir, 


Herewith additions to, corrections of 
and enquiries about the Paul Quini- 
chette discography. 

January 1953. 

The drummer is Les Erskine not Erskins. 
Jerome Darr does not possess 4 hands, 
Freddie Greene is also present, play- 
in rhythm guitar. 


September 25, 1953. 

James Golden (p. org.): Clifton “Skeet- 
er” Best (g): Ike Isaacs (bs): replace 
Morris, Darr and Greene and Ramey. 
Les Erskine (d) is not replaced by 
Jo Jones, as far as I know. 


February 9, 1954. 

James Richardson (bs) replaces Isaacs. 

85846 not 85847 Humpty Dumpty. 

85847 not 85848 I Remember Harlem. 

85848 not 85849 I Can’t Give You Any- 
thing But Love. 

85845 Swingin’ The Blues and 85847 I 
Remember Harlem were also issued 
on Br E 05292. 


November 4, 1954. 

On my copy of “Shorty George” (Em- 
Arcy ere 1551), Sam Most (flute) and 
Barry Galbraith (g) are absent. 

November 22, 1954. 

Missing instruments are: Tommy Lopez 
(cng): Willie Rodriguez (timbales): 
Manny Oquendo (alias Quendon) (bo). 

11069 Tropical not Propical Intrigue. 

11070 Grasshopper not Grasshoped. 

11071 Dilemma Diablo not Dibalo. 


May 10, 1957. 
For Kynor read Kyner. 


June 14, 1957 (This session appears to be 
unknown to Mr. Jepen). 


Paul Quinichette—W ebster 
Young Sextet 


Webster Young (cornet): Paul Quini- 
chette (ten): Mal Waldron (p): Joe 
Puma (g): Earl May (bs): Ed Thig- 
pen (d). 

The Lady 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire (E) 32-084. 

God Bless The Child 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire 3) 32-084. 

Moanin’ Low 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire (E) 32-084. 

Geod Morning Heartache 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire (BE) 32-084. 


(continued on page 40) 
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JAZZ INFORMATION 
(continued from page 27) 
contained Porgy, the big success of the 
set. She has appeared at the New York 
Town Hall in at least one concert, and 
has shared vocal honours with Louis 
Armstrong elsewhere. Her unusual sing- 
ing style seems to have puzzled the 
Transatlantic music world; it is des- 
cribed by the unnamed Ebony colum- 
nist as “A strange grafting of a thick, 
abrasive. almost masculine sound onto 
a sophisticated, classical musical train- 
ing. Her voice is a husky contralto that 
one writer described as a ‘combination 
of Marion Anderson and Ma Rainey’ ”. 
Also contained in para. 233 (July 
1960) was a request from Peter Yoko of 
Woking for details of the accompani- 
ment on Bing Sings Whilst Bregman 
Swings (HMV CLP1088). This has been 
supplied by Ken Palmer: and Mr. Yoko 
and I can afford to ignore any cracks 
concerning tin ears. because such aural 
guesses as we made have turned out to 
be 100% correct . . . The personnel is 
Conrad Gozzo, Pete Candoli, Harry 
Edison. Maynard Ferguson (tpts) Fran- 
cis Howard, Lloyd Ulyate, Milt Bern- 
hart, George Roberts (tbns) Bud Shank, 
Maurice Stein (altos) Ted Nash, Bob 
Cooper (tens) Chuck Gentry (bar) Paul 
Smith (p) Barney Kessel (g) Joe Mon- 
dragon (bs) Alvin Stoller (d), plus un- 
named strings and woodwind. Recorded 
June 11 and 12, 1956, presumably in 
Los 


LETTERS 

(continued from page 39) 

Don’t Explain 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire (E) 32-084. 

Strange Fruit 
Prst PRLP 7106, Esquire (E) 32-084. 
The Esquire album is entitled For 
Lady. It is a musical tribute to Billie 
Holiday. (Look at the titles!) 

August 29, 1957. 

The titles issued on PaE PMC 1090 are 
as stated except that “Last Time Out 
For Love is called Last Time For 
Love and These Are The Things I 
Love is called The Things I Love. 

October 18, 1957. 

This session was released in the States 
on Prst PRLP 7127 (not 7129 as 
listed). The Esquire release is labelled 
For Basie not Paul Quinichette and 
his Orchestra. 

September 5, 1958. 

The Esquire release is labelled Basie 
Reunion not Paul Quinichette and his 
Orchestra. 

May 17, 1957. 

This session has recently been released 
in England on Esquire 32-101. I see 
Mr. Lascelles finds it dull, as I haven't 
heard it, I refrain from comment. I 
also see that your reviewer gives 
Julian Evell as the bassist—Mr. Jep- 
son gives Julian Bull. Surely someone 
must be wrong? 

22 Empire Road. 

Litherland, 

Liverpool. 


Jim Hayes. 


EASIBINDER 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and 
obviating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
covered in leather cloth. 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, | | 
volume number and year, gold blocked | 
on spine at 13'6 post free. | 


Order now and avoid disappointment. | 


jAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


“CODA”, THE CANADIAN JAZZ MAGAZINE. News, Articles, 
Record Reviews. February, March, April, May, June, August, 
1960, issues now available from: Jazz Journal, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. Price 1s. 6d., post free. 


EUREKA—The magazine of New Orleans jazz. Edited by Bill 
Colyer and Graham Russell. March/April, May/June. Price 
2s. 8d. per copy. post free. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—30/- per year 2/6 Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1956/7/8 available at 
bargain prices, 6 for 7/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 4/6 (post 9d.). 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Ear! Hines, Josh White (on art paper), Ma 
Rainey (4 colours), 10d. each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 
numbers—Mamie’s Blues. The Miserere. Why? We Are 
Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In A Southern Town. Naked 
Dance, Big Fat Ham, Winin’ Boy Blues. 3s. 6d. per copy 
post free 


THE SECOND LINE: /!i Mag. of New Orleans Jazz Club. Jan./ 
Feb., Mar./Apl., May/June, July/Aug., Sept./Oct., 1959. Nov./ 
Dec. Price 2s. 3d. 2 copy post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 

not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 

Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 

TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. Write 
for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, DENTON, 
MANCHESTER. 

JAZZ JOURNAL. May 1949-Dec. 1959 complete. Unbound. 
Excellent condition. Offers. 4, Ernest Grove, Beckenham, 
Kent. 

A FINE LIST of jazz LP’s and EP’s, like new, all periods, bargain 

prices. THE GRAMOPHONE SHOP, 901, Dumbarton Road, 

Glasgow, W.1. 

YOUNG LADY 24, wishes to correspond with anyone, anywhere. 

Interests include Jazz (Modern, Mainstream, Traditional), Read- 

ing, Art, Travelling, Theatre-Going, London, Latin-American 

Music, Films, Classical Music, and practically anything. If in- 

terested write Miss Jill Blackman, 32 Woodland Avenue, 

Shenfield, Essex. All letters answered. 

NATIONAL COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING OF YOUTH 

LEADERS. Applications are invited, preferably from women, for 

an important post on the teaching staff of the College. The post 

will offer unusual opportunities for pioneering developments in 
the use of MUSIC in educational and recreational settings. Ap- 
plicants need to have a special interest in the kinds of music- 
making and listening which appeal to young people. Interest in 
one or other of the following activities would be an additional 
qualification: movement, dancing, drama, outdoor pursuits, crafts. 

Salary will be in accordance with the Scale for Lecturers in 

Training Colleges i.e. men £980 to £1,370 per annum; women 

£930 to £1,270 per annum plus equal pay increments. Applica- 

tion forms and further particulars may be obtained from the 

Secretary to the Governors, Education Department, Newarke 

Street, Leicester. Completed forms should be returned as soon 

as possible. 
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ig ANOTHER STIMULATING SELECTION ! 


SIDNEY BECHET—Coal Cart/2.19 BI./Blackstick /Trixie’s Bl./Sw. Patootie/Freight Train/Down in H. Tonk Town 


/Perdido St./Viper Mad/When the Sun Sets../Daddy Rocks Me (12”) 45/- 
2. ART BLAKEY “Orgy In Rhythm” Vol. 1—Buhaina Chant/Ya Ya/Toffi/Split Skins. Vol. 2—Amuck/Elephant 
Walk /Come Out and Meet Me Tonight/Abdallah’s Delight (2 x 12”) 47/6 each 
3. SHARKEY BONANO—Monday Date/Chimes BI./Farewell Bl./High Society (EP) 13/6 
4. RAYMOND BURKE—Over the Waves/Blues For Joe/Who’s Sorry now/Bill Bailey (EP) 13/6 
5. BENNY CARTER BAND (w. Byas, Procope, Berry, Freddie Green et al)—Diga Diga Doo/Looking For a Boy 
12 O’Clock Jump/Rose Room/ Mexican Hat Dance/Jump Call/I’m the Caring Kind/3 others (12”) 39/6 
6. JOHNNY DODDS—Bull Fiddle BI./Indigo St./Heah Me Talkin’/Too Tight/Little Isabel/Weary City/Blue Piano 
St./Bucktown St./Blue Clt. St. (10”) 32/6 
7. JOHNNY DODDS—Pencil Papa/Sweet Lorraine/Blue Whbd. St./Goober Dance (EP) 15/6 


8. BENNY GOODMAN ORCH.—Mission To Moscow/Benny Rides Again/The Earl/Oh, Baby/Fascinating Rhythm 
QUINTET—Everything I’ve Got/Whispering/ All the Things UR/You Do Something To Me/2 others (12”) 42/6 
9. JOHNNY GUARNIERI PLAYS J.G.—Orinoco/Whistlestop/ Five Quarters For Pearl/Conversation Piece /Charleston 


Boogie/Slow Go/Jump Town Jamboree/Fast and Furious/5 others (12”) 39/6 
10. COLEMAN HAWKINS (Varsity .Seven)}—Pom-Pom/Easy Riders/A Pretty Girl../Scratch My Back (EP) 15/6 
11. FLETCHER HENDERSON—D.S.Camp Meeting/Wild Party/Wrappin’ It Up/Hotter Than ‘Ell (EP) 15/6 
12. JOHN LEE HOOKER—Nightmare BI./Moaning BI./Don’t Go Baby/Thinking BI./Late Last Night/Devil’s Jump 
STICKS McGHEE—Whiskey, Women and Loaded Dice /Sad, Bad, Glad/Jungle Juice/3 others (12”) 39/6 
13. THELONIOUS MONK ORCH.—Thelonious/Friday the 13th/Monk’s Mood/Little Rootie Tootie/Off Minor/ 
Crepescule With Nellie (12”) 47/6 
14. JELLY ROLL MORTON N.O.J.M.—Didn’t He Ramble /Winin’ Boy/High Soc./Buddy Bolden (EP) 15/6 
15. HORACE SILVER QUINT. and TRIO—Blowin’ the BI. Away/The St. Vitus Dance/Break City/Peace/Sister Sadie / 
Baghdad BI./Melancholy Mood (12”) 47/6 
16. THE LEGENDARY BUSTER SMITH (modern K.C. band)—Buster’s Tune/E Flat Boogie /Sept. Song/King Alcohol 
/K.C. Riffs/Late Late/Organ Grinder’s Swing (12”) 47/6 
17. “CHATTER JAZZ” (w. Rex Stewart, Dickie Wells)—Let’s Do It/I May Be Wrong/Thou Swell/Side By Side/ Ain't 
We Got Fun/Jeepers Creepers/Little Sir Echo/Together /4 others (12”) 42/6 
18. JOE TURNER (Pete Johnson, Byas, Newton et al)—Hollywood Bed/Whistle Stop Bl./Howlin’ Winds /Last Good- 
bye/Still In the Dark/Miss Brown BI./Sally Zu Zazz/ Rock of Gib. BI./4 others (12”) 42/6 
19. LESTER YOUNG (K.C.6)—Three L. Words/4 O’Clock Drag/I Got Rhythm/Jo Jo (EP) 13/6 


20. “THE PRES AND THE BEAN” (Young/Hawkins)—S’side of Street /Jersey Jumpoff / Basie English/Tush (EP) 15/6 

NOTE: NEXT TWO 12” LP’S ARE 16 R.P.M.! (not new but in excellent condition). 

21. BILLY TAYLOR TRIO—Let’s Get Away From it All/Man With a Horn/All Too Soon/Little Girl Blue/Hey Lock / 
Lover/That’s All/Bird Watcher/BT’s DT’s/Tenderly/and TEN other titles! 45/- 

22. GEORGE WALLINGTON QUINTET (Woods, Byrd)—In Salah/Indian Summer/Up Tohickon Creek /Dis Mornin’ 
/2 others. PHIL WOODS QUINT. (Garland, Copeland)—Au Privave /Sugan/Steeplechase /Green Pines /2 others 45 /- 


BOOK NEWS! Do you remember the wonderful Benny Goodman book “BG Off the Record” (over 300 pp. illus., with 
amazing discog.)? Published late 58 and sold at 38/6 in G.B. WE CAN NOW OFFER WHILE STOCK LASTS 
FOR ONLY 21/- (plus 1/6 postage .. . it’s a heavy book!) 

Don’t forget “Jazz: New Orleans” . . . now only 13/6 post free! 

Or the fine “Kings of Jazz” series (1) Duke Ellington (2) Dizzy G. (3) Bessie Smith (4) Bix (5) Louis (6) Parker (7) 
Fats W. (8) Oliver. 5/- each (plus 6d. postage) . . stiff bound. 


BARGAINS! Polythene inners .. 12” superior quality, 50 for 12/- post free. Can't repeat these! 
Manuscript paper .. Small orch. size (Upright octavo) 3/9 per quire (post free inland). 


Write now to: 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 
J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: We have very large stocks (approx. 6,000) of 78’s. Wants lists welcomed! 
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THE GREATEST 
CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 


ANOTHER FIRST! 


The label that gave you such artists as GERRY 

MULLIGAN ‘and DAVE BRUBECK. now 

presents a phenomenal new discovery who is 

destined to become one of the truly great figures 
in Jazz 


LES McCANN LTD 
PLAYS THE TRUTH 


Les McCann, piano; Leroy Vinnegar, bass; 

Ron Jefferson, drums. , 
Vakushna; A little } For God & Co; I'll ae if Les McCann can't 
Remember April; Fish This Week; How Pe “ move you, you are in 
High The Moon; This Can’t Be Love; For 

Carl Perkins; The Truth. plenty of trouble!” 


Harold T. Flartey, Dover New Jersey News: 
VOGUE LAE 12238 


3 swinging albums on Contemporary 


ART PEPPER +ELEVEN 


us HIGH FIDELITY | 


CONTEMPORARY LAC 12214 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12220 CONTEMPORARY LAC 12229 


FORFULL DETAILS OF ALL NEW RELEASES ON LP, EPAND SINGLES SEE THE 
CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS, AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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